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“Religious Pluralism in Africa: Challenge and Response” 
sounds very familiar because it has been and still is a subject 
of many conferences and publications. This particular pub- 
lication brings to you, the reader, fresh and insightful per- 
spectives and voices from those whose daily work places 
them face to face with the reality of religious plurality. Af- 
rica is not only a multinational continent but it is home to 
enormous religious diversity. Those intending to make 
meaningful contributions in areas such as conflict resolution, 
justice, peace, sustainable development and witness through 
service would be well advised to read this book. Noble goals 
such as these will not be achievable in Africa without taking 
into consideration the religious impact and diversity of the 
African reality. It must be said without any grain of doubt 
that religion and religious communities, whatever their plu- 
mage, hold potential for promoting peace among the nations 
of the world. 

The contributors to this publication have put strong 
emphasis on the fundamental principles for meaningful dia- 
logue. They call for healthy attitudes and for a culture of 
tolerance among dialogue partners. 

I recommend this publication as a “handbook” for par- 
ish pastors, theological faculties, students and all those dedi- 
cated to the search for truth, justice, peace and reconciliation. 
Peace in this divided global village can only take root fully 
with genuine interfaith dialogue. 


Ishmael Noko 


General Secretary 
The Lutheran World Federation 
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PREFAC 


The question of how the response to the phenomenon of re- 
ligious pluralism in different contexts should be shaped has 
occupied the Lutheran World Federation (LWF) and its 
member churches for quite some time now. Over the years, 
there has been a growing awareness that the search for ad- 
equate responses to the challenges posed by religious plural- 
ism in different contexts cannot be a one-time exercise only 
but must constitute an increasingly intensified and continued 
effort. The Dakar consultation on religious pluralism, out of 
which the papers and the related materials contained in this 
volume have come, had the following objectives: 


° To reflect on the significance of religious pluralism in 
Africa: the challenges it poses and the opportunities 
it offers to the Lutheran churches—as well as to the 
other churches in the region and globally—in their 
“encounter” with (people of) other faiths. 


* To provide the leaders of the LWF member churches 
with an opportunity to reflect together on the kind of 
approach and attitude to be adopted when relating to 
people of other faiths as their churches faithfully seek 
to present the Christian witness in the African con- 
text. 


¢ To promote a favorable environment among LWF 
member churches in Africa in cooperation with other 
churches in the region for continuing theological re- 
flection on the general implications of religious plu- 
ralism for them in their life and work as they move 
into the next century. 
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Against this background, the main body of this publication 
is structured so as to highlight areas of specific and general 
concern to the LWF member churches in the African multi- 
faith context. 

The Introduction to this publication throws a light on 
the reality of religious pluralism today, We live in a world 
that is no longer the monocultural or monoreligious world 
it used to be. In Africa, as on other continents, different faith 
communities have to reckon with the fact that they have to 
live side by side. Religious pluralism should not be seen as 
a threat to the church and its witness; for it carries the kind 
of dynamism that allows peoples of diverse religious beliefs 
and practices in any given context an active, constructive 
engagement on various levels. 

The next part of this publication focuses on understand- 
ing religious pluralism in Africa and its challenge to the 
church from both a historical and a contemporary perspec- 
tive. Having made a historical survey of relations between 
Christians and people of other faiths and an assessment of the 
current situation on the African continent, Bishop Dr. 
Zablon Nthamburi then concludes with this apt comment: 


Defending our long-established positions cannot 
save us. The time has come when each religion 
must engage in a critical self-appraisal to discover 
ways and means of how to serve the cause of truth. 
It is only through such openness that we can con- 
tribute our best to a new age where what humans 
have in common may develop steadily. Christians 
in Africa will have to realize first and foremost 
that they, like people in other religions, are partici- 
pating in the struggle for a common future. 


Two case studies from Africa—Nigeria and Eritrea— 


give examples of concrete experiences of relations between 
Christians and people of other faiths. 
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Contributions from two other continents—Europe and 
Asia—make up another part of this publication. For, as we 
point out in the Introduction, the world has shrunk into a 
global village. The challenge of religious pluralism is not 
confined solely to one region of the world; it is global. There- 
fore, shared experiences on this subject cannot be but mutu- 
ally enriching. 

Interfaith dialogue constitutes a very important aspect 
of the discussions on Christians and people of other faiths. 
Two presentations discuss this subject more extensively: the 
need for dialogue (its theological virtues, its different forms, 
and the attitudes to be adopted in interfaith dialogue); and 
the nature and scope of Christian witness through dialogue 
within Africa’s pluralistic context. 

In the paper entitled “A Christian Theological Response 
to Religious Pluralism,” the discussion revolves around two 
important theological comments, namely, “rediscovering the 
incarnation” and “reaffirming mission.” They drive home the 
point that in the multifaith contexts in which we find our- 
selves, we can and should affirm the truth of our religious 
experience and the importance of our particular religious 
tradition (for us and our fellow believers) without denying 
the omnipresence of one God whose universal love extends 
to all humankind. 

The summary report highlights various points brought 
up in the different presentations, and in plenary sessions and 
group discussions. It also includes some general impressions 
and comments about the consultation and its relevance to 
ongoing efforts to address issues which arise out of Africa’s 
multifaith context at present and in the future. 

Finally, I wish to thank both Corinna Ascher and Kirsi 
Hammiilainen, the first for making the practical arrange- 
ments before and during the consultation, and the second for 
taking care of the local preparations in Dakar. Further, I wish 
to thank all those who took part in the consultation, and 
those especially who found the time to prepare a paper; and 
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the Lutheran Church of Senegal who warmly welcomed us 
in Dakar. 


Hance A.O.Mwakabana 
Office for Church and People of Other Faiths 
LWF Department for Theology and Studies 


Geneva, Spring 1996 
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INTRODUCTION 


HS a a Broa nes a ES D 


y methane ila ag 


Hance A.O. Mwakabana 


A Conscious Religious Marketplace _ 


i a AEAEE EEEE EE oo QUE ER | Li TOUR os ioe BPO 


For a number of years now, there has been a growing inter- 
est, on the part of the LWF, in the whole subject of the 
church and (people of) other faiths. It is an interest inspired 
by the reality of the world in which we live. Ours is a world 
in which the coming together of people of different faiths and 
cultures is becoming more and more evident. The world, it 
has been said, has shrunk into a global village, so that soci- 
eties that used to be monocultural or monoreligious have 
become increasingly conscious of the existence of other be- 
lief patterns in their midst. In the African context, African 
(Traditional) Religion, Christianity and Islam, plus a few 
other small faith communities, have to reckon with the fact 
of living side by side with each other—for better or for wor- 
se. Such a situation is equally true for the rest of the world. 
Referring to this phenomenon, Gerald Anderson and Tho- 
mas Stransky strike a sober note that is as true today as it was 
nearly two decades ago when they observed that: 


Since World War II, Christians have been aware 
that the Church has become in fact a worldwide 
religious family, yet more and more a minority 
community. Instead of occupying a massive, ma- 
jority position in the West, from which Christian 
churches and groups reach out to “occupy” the 
rest of the world, they form almost everywhere 
only a minority of committed faithful.... Every- 
where major world religions and new spiritual 
movements have become more widespread and 
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explicitly missionary. Like it or not, the whole 
world has become a conscious religious market- 
place in which faith meets faith, or no-faith.... No 
wonder, then, that a dominant missionary and pas- 
toral issue in the remaining years of the twentieth 
century [and the years thereafter] is the relation of 
Christian faith to religious pluralism. ! 


The LWF Eighth Assembly in Curitiba in 1990 echoed 
a similar perception of the situation when it said: 


Christians throughout the world are more con- 
scious today, than ever before, of the fact that we 
live in a world that is religiously diverse or plural. 
Christians on virtually every continent find them- 
selves in direct encounter with people of other 
faiths and ideologies.’ 


Background of the LWF Concern _ 


The question of how the response to the phenomenon of 
religious pluralism in our different contexts should, in word 
and deed, be shaped, has occupied the LWF for quite some 
time now. A brief summary of developments in this connec- 
tion may suffice for our purpose. 

On the basis of the report of the LWF Executive Com- 
mittee to the Sixth Assembly, held in Dar es Salaam in 1977 
it was resolved that: 


- the Lutheran World Federation be requested to 
make the various resources relating to dialogue 
with people of other religions (e.g., WCC Sub-unit 
on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ide- 
ologies, study institutes) accessible to member 
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churches in a form which can be used in their par- 
ishes; 


- the member churches assist each other to deal with 
the questions of practical relations with neigh- 
bours of other faiths by exchanging their experi- 
ence, thinking and needs through the Lutheran 
World Federation.’ 


At that time, the LWF began to recognize that, in the 
light of the increasing pluralism of the societies in which we 
live, the church was challenged in a critical way to review its 
understanding of other faiths. 

Owing to the complexity of the issues involved, it was 
suggested initially to start with a study program on the the- 
ology of religion; the results were then to be made available 
to the member churches for use where needed. In 1979, after 
due preparations, a small group of specialists was convened 
who considered the question and made recommendations on 
what kind of program should be undertaken. 

In the 70s and early 80s, the subject of the “encounter 
with people of other faiths and ideologies” was dealt with in 
the then LWF Department of Studies, under the general 
theme of “Christian witness in the world.” In the beginning, 
the focus was on Judaism, Marxism and Maoism; later it in- 
cluded Islam and the New Religious Movements (NRMs) in 
the West. 

Increased concern for relations with people of other 
faiths in the different contexts in which LWF member 
churches found themselves led to the creation, in 1984, of a 
special desk in the LWF Department of Studies, named 
“Desk for Church and People of Other Faiths and Ideolo- 
gies.” The name is still the same today. The general empha- 
sis in the work of this office has been on a critical review of 
our theological self-understanding in relation to people of 


other faiths. 
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The Curitiba Assembly reflected a deepening awareness 
of the need, on the part of the LWF and its member 
churches, for a response to the challenge of the situation, 
based not on hatred and prejudice, but on love and under- 
standing. It said: 


Our response in the midst of religious diversity, 
however, must not be motivated by fear of the 
other whose faith and/or culture is different.... 
Awareness that we Christians are one religious 
community among others can engender a sense of 
insecurity or threat. Christians should learn to 
look at this situation positively as an opportunity 
to revitalize our faith and convictions in interac- 
tion with others. 


_Religious Pluralism: Language and Meaning | 


The theme of our consultation has been given the title “Re- 
ligious Pluralism” because it carries a better meaning for our 
intentions and objectives in this consultation and in all other 
activities under the heading “The Challenge of Religious 
Pluralism” undertaken in the DTS Desk for Church and 
People of Other Faiths. The challenge of religious pluralism 
lies in the fact that it characterizes our lives together, not 
only as people of religion but also as people who relate to 
one another on many other levels in our particular contexts. 

Pluralism is more than mere plurality or diversity. It is 
a phenomenon with the kind of dynamism in it that allows 
for active, constructive engagement on various levels be- 
tween people of diverse religious beliefs and practices in any 
given context. 

In her book, Encountering God, Diana Eck offers a very 
useful descriptive summary of pluralism and, because of its 
relevance to the present discussion, I would like to quote 
here some parts at length. As Prof. Eck explains: 
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First, pluralism is not the sheer fact of plurality alone, 
but is active engagement with plurality.... Pluralism 
and plurality are sometimes used as if they were 
synonymous. But plurality is just diversity, plain 
and simple—splendid, colorful, maybe even threat- 

` ening. Diversity does not, however, have to affect 
me. I can observe it. I can even celebrate diversity, 
as the cliché goes. But I have to participate in plu- 
ralism. I can’t just stand by and watch. Religious 
and cultural diversity can be found just about ev- 
erywhere.... But again, the mere presence of wide- 
ranging religious diversity is not itself pluralism. 
Religious pluralism requires active positive en- 
gagement with the claims of religion and the facts 
of religious diversity... (p. 191f.). 


Second, pluralism is not simply tolerance, but the seek- 
ing of understanding.... Third, pluralism is not simply 
relativism, but assumes real commitment. In a world 
of religious pluralism, commitments are not 
checked at the door.... While there are similarities 
between pluralism and relativism, the difference 
between the two is important: Relativism assumes 
a stance of openness; pluralism assumes both open- 
ness and commitment... (p. 192f.). 


Fourth, pluralism is not syncretism, but is based on 
respect for differences. Syncretism is the creation of 
a new religion by the fusing of diverse elements of 
different traditions.... Of course it goes without 
saying that there is a process of adaptation and en- 
culturation that is part and parcel of every tradi- 
tion as it enters into the life of peoples and new 
cultural contexts. The discussion of whether this 
is or is not “syncretism” is a long one and hinges 
too much on terminology to detain us here... 
Joining together in a new “world religion” based 
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on the lowest common denominator or pieced to- 
gether from several religious traditions is not the 
goal of pluralism. In some ways, it is the antithesis 
of pluralism... (p. 196f.). 


Fifth, pluralism is based on interreligious dialogue... 
There is something we must know—both about 
the other and about ourselves—that can be found 
in no other way.’ 


The relation of Christian faith to religious pluralism, of 
Christians and their faith on the one hand, and on the other, 
of people of other faiths and their faiths, is an issue that poses 
a serious challenge to the churches, not only in Africa but 
also elsewhere in the world. It calls for a constructive engage- 
ment between Christians and people of other faiths. 


_ Confessing Christ in a Multifaith Context 


Religious pluralism has implications for the life and mission 
of the church. As we look toward the 1997 LWF Ninth As- 
sembly in Hong Kong, the theme of which will be “In 
Christ—called to witness,” the question of how we do go, or 
should go about witnessing for Christ in the multifaith so- 
cieties, not only of Africa but also of Asia, and in similar 
situations elsewhere in the world, assumes special impor- 
tance for us. 

Dialogue constitutes a very important aspect of our 
manner of responding to the challenge. While dialogue in its 
various forms is not necessarily meant to be a means of wit- 
nessing with a view to converting others to the Christian 
faith, it is true, nonetheless, that dialogue, as the LWF sees 
it, is not meant to distract the church from fulfilling its call- 
ing in Christ to witness. Reflecting on this question, the 
Curitiba Assembly states: 
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On the one hand we are called to show respect and 
civility to people of other faiths and ideologies, 
and on the other we are called and empowered by 
the gospel to witness to others while maintaining 
our distinctive Christian identity and faith.... Since 
the Christian gospel is a joyful message of recon- 
ciliation, it is deeply dialogical in character and 
encourages us to enter into conversation with and 
witness to people of other faiths or no faith, bold- 
ly and confidently. Dialogue implies a two-way re- 
lationship of listening and sharing.‘ 


Referring to God’s all-embracing love that demands our 
commitment to witness to others, the Curitiba Assembly 
says: 


The Christian commitment to witness in the 
midst of other religious communities is rooted in 
God’s love for all humanity. The God we confess 
in our faith is not an exclusive God but the God 
who reaches out in love to all nations and cultures. 
Our witness to people of other faiths is not only 
grounded in our conviction of God’s universal 
love but also in our deeper awareness that God is 
the creator of all people, the bestower of good gifts 
to all people, and the One who is present and 
works in the lives and communities of people who 
adhere to other faiths....’ 


We fulfill more successfully God’s command to love 
others when we open ourselves to dialogue with people of 
other faiths: 


Through dialogue Christians attempt to carry out 
God’s command to “love our neighbor as our- 
selves”.... To engage in dialogue implies respect, 
concern and hospitality toward others. Dialogue 
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is an attitude of sensitivity, humility and openness 
to others. It embodies the posture of the cross in 
every form of our encounter with people of other 
faiths. Dialogue is not a disguised form of mono- 
logue.’ 


I hope therefore that, following the various contribu- 
tions from our speakers at this consultation, we shall be able 
to explore further the implications of interfaith dialogue for 
us as Christians as we seek to give our Christian witness in 
our multifaith/multicultural contexts. We may discover the 
need honestly to re-examine some of our unnecessarily rigid 
inherited positions with regard to our missionary ap- 
proaches, motives and attitudes towards people of other 
faiths in general as well as in particular. 


Serr reer rei EEEE SPEDE RPL ENOO IPOD EPED ERODE EEE PEEP OE EEDA IE IE EES 2 CO SEE ELBE TEE EO BIEN eID NIE PPO AEE AEE BANAANE AE ET? es 


In conclusion, today’s multifaith society demands a reflec- 
tion not only on the contextual perspective but also on the 
significance of other faiths as part of a reality to live with and 
for which we must prepare ourselves, It is this consideration 
that has dictated the nature of our planning for this consul- 
tation. Among others, the objectives of the consultation are: 


- To reflect on the significance of religious pluralism 
in Africa—the challenges it poses, and the possibili- 
ties it opens for the churches on this continent, 
seen also in a broader global perspective. 


- To promote an environment for continued theo- 
logical reflection among LWF member churches, 
and in their relations with other Christian 
churches, on what it means for the Christian 
Church to be the Church of Christ in a situation 
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Notes 


where the existence and growth of other faiths is 
a reality. 


To provide an opportunity—for people in our 
churches who are in a position to educate others 
and influence thought and action in their particu- 
lar settings—for a more frank discussion about the 
need, on our part as Christians, to make sure we 
have the right kind of attitudes and approaches to- 
wards people of other faiths in our societies. This 
consultation is one of a number of ways in which 
we are making an effort to arouse and sustain in- 
terest in the broad subject of religious pluralism 
whose language is that of dialogue and encounter— 
in this sense, a constructive encounter. 


! Gerald Anderson and Thomas Stransky, “Foreword,” in Mission 
Trends, No. 5, N.Y., 1981, ix. 


2 Curitiba 1990, LWF Report 28/29, p. 83. 


> “In Christ—A New Community”. The Proceedings of the Sixth 
Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation, Geneva, 1977, §§ 193-194, 
p. 205, 


+ Curitiba, p. 83. 


> Diana L. Eck, Encountering God: A Spiritual Journey from Bozeman to 
Banaras, Beacon Press, Boston 1993. 


6 Curitiba, p. 83. 
7 Ibid. 


8 Thid. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CHALLENGE 
OF RELIGIOUS PLURALISM: 
A HISTORICAL A AND CONTEMPORARY PERSPECTIVE 


T mm er iil POS DT Nue a ae RE nm en sehen ES 


Zablon Nthamburi 


_A Historical Survey 


From the very beginning Christianity existed in a context of 
other religions. What was part of Judaism soon came into 
direct contact with the religion, culture and philosophy of 
the Graeco-Roman world.! A good example is Paul. He uses 
the language, the metaphors, traditions, and the philosophy 
which was non-Christian in origin of his time to explain the 
Christian mystery of salvation, redemption and atonement. 
Indeed, the history of theological reflection and theological 
method is the story of how different philosophical schools 
and cultures impinged on Christian theology to produce a 
theological hybrid which was baptized “Christian theology.” 
The church, of course, had the Bible, which always remained 
the norm for correcting false teachings and ideologies. 
Through these, such philosophies tended to be transmitted. 
In the beginning, Christian theology tended to be apolo- 
getic. Its main focus was on showing why Christian faith was 
superior to other faiths. Much of this was the result of his- 
torical and cultural relationships between the people profess- 
ing Christian faith and those of other religions. From the 
time of Constantine and up to the colonial period other re- 
ligions had no opportunity to challenge the Christian faith 
with force. Having originated in a religiously plural society, 
the early church showed much missionary zeal. Christians 
went out of their way to convert adherents of other faiths 
and to baptize them. So great was the success of their mis- 
sionary endeavor that by the 4th century AD Christianity 
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had already been declared the official religion of the Roman 
Empire. By the 9th century the peoples of northern and east- 
ern Europe had been Christianized. The Western world was 
fast becoming Christian and the triumph of Christendom left 
an indelible mark on European culture and civilization. The 
Lordship of Christ in its conquest over pagan gods had be- 
come real. The Lord (kyrios) had become the conqueror, and 
with him the church was triumphant over other religions. 

In Europe, during the Middle Ages, very little mention 
was made of other religions. Belonging to any other religion 
was considered “barbaric” and “uncivilized.” The Jews who 
persisted in the midst of Christian influence were in fact ghet- 
toized not only physically but spiritually and psychologi- 
cally.? Islam, which was right outside some of the European 
borders, was perceived as an enemy, as the Antichrist, who 
had to be fought by the sword, not only as a political enemy 
but as the enemy of God. The catholicity of the church be- 
came synonymous with its universality. People could now 
talk about Christian civilization and Christian culture. With 
the beginning of the age of exploration and colonization in 
the 16th century, Christianity encountered a new reality. 
The awareness was growing that there were other religions 
in the world which were vibrant and competing for attention 
with Christianity. There were close encounters with Islam, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Confucianism and traditional reli- 
gions. Theologians, sociologists, and anthropologists became 
busy studying other peoples, their cultures and religions. 
Some of the latter, for instance African Traditional Religion 
(ATR), would be labeled animistic, while most were seen to 
be polytheistic. The norm, though, for monotheism was the 
Christian faith. The riches of other traditions, religions and 
cultures were fast unfolding, and it was clear that this real- 
ity could no longer be ignored. 

Religious pluralism had once more become an issue for 
the Christian community. The awareness that there were 
millions of people as yet untouched by the Christian gospel 
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and vastly under the influence of other religions came at a 
time when pietism and revivalism were at their highest point. 
This awareness created a strong current of missionary enthu- 
siasm; hence the emergence of the Modern Missionary Move- 
ment in the 18th century. Its adherents believed that religious 
pluralism was temporary because Christianity would soon 
overwhelm other faiths, and its universalism would be dem- 
onstrated through massive conversions. Therefore, the mis- 
sionary call was to actualize the uniqueness of Jesus Christ 
and the Christian gospel as the only truth. 

By the middle of the 19th century, Christian missions 
had fully embraced the idea of opening up the whole world 
for Christ by missionary outreach. Indeed, there were some 
who indeed felt that the kingdom would come during their 
lifetime. Preaching the gospel and promoting Western civi- 
lization and education were thought to hasten the collapse of 
non-Christian religions as these would not be able to with- 
stand the onslaught of the Christian gospel. Education, tech- 
nology, and medical work were seen as preparatio evangelium 
for the proclamation of Christ as the only Lord. There was 
an attempt to recapture the triumphalism of the early 
church. Christ was seen now to be not only the Lord of the 
Western civilization but of the whole world. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, it had become 
disappointingly clear that non-Christian religions were not 
dying out. In fact, in the encounter with Christianity they 
were reforming themselves, thereby becoming stronger and 
more vibrant. To those who wanted a quicker and neater 
demise of non-Christian religions it was clear that a much 
greater effort needed to be made to understand the theology 
of other faiths. More and more, Christian theological reflec- 
tions encompassed the study of comparative religion and the 
phenomenology of religions. It became increasingly clear 
that pluralism was not a temporary phenomenon but a per- 
sistent part of today’s world. Although the Modern Mission- 
ary Movement implanted churches throughout the world, 
other religions have not disappeared. To complicate the 
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scene, we do not only have to contend with other religions 
but with secular ideologies as well. There have been varied 
responses to the religious situation of our time. For some 
Christians, it has become increasingly important to develop 
the dialogue with other religious traditions, because they 
have become conscious of the plural nature of our commu- 
nities today. The aim of dialogue is not only to overcome 
destructive animosities and antagonism. Dialogue is an at- 
tempt to penetrate to the spiritual center of other religions 
and ideologies. Awareness of the continuing vitality of other 
religions brings into force the difficult task of evangelizing 
in a pluralistic world. A new realization is emerging that 
instead of competing with one another, religions can work 
positively towards transforming social, economic and politi- 
cal situations. There are many Christians who still feel very 
strongly about syncretism: the church should guard against 
compromising the Christian faith. There are many who 
would share the views of Stephen Neill when he says: 


The church cannot compromise on its missionary 
task without ceasing to be the church. It fails to see 
and to accept this responsibility, it is changing the 
Gospel into something other than .... Naturally, to 
the non-Christian hearer this must sound like 
crazy megalomania and religious imperialism of 
the very worst kind. We must recognize the dan- 
gers; Christians have on many occasions fallen in- 
to both of them. But we are driven back ultimately 
on the question of truth.’ 


_____ Pluralism and the Church in Africa _ 


In Africa, there are at present three main religions, namely 
ATR, Islam and Christianity. Other minority religions can 
be found as well, such as Baha’ism, Hinduism, Jainism and 
Judaism, There are also numerous sects and cults competing 
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for adherents. As for the three dominant religions, they all 
claim adherents throughout the continent, paying homage to 
one transcendent God.‘ 

Of the three, ATR has had roots in Africa since times 
immemorial. Other religions came into the continent 
through missionary endeavors; thus Africans have embraced 
them alongside their own religion. Other religions, namely 
Christianity and Islam, have found a fertile ground in Afri- 
can communities. The cross and the crescent have become 
part and parcel of the religious scene in Africa. They claim 
to be African religions inasmuch as they have millions of 
adherents. According to Barret’s 1980 statistics, 44.2 percent 
of the African people profess to be Christians while 41.2 per- 
cent are Muslims.’ 

African religious expression is defying Western theo- 
logical jargon. It has resisted the attempt to categorize it into 
the sacred and the profane. Religion must encompass every- 
day life. Indeed, it embraces every sphere of life so much so 
that one cannot talk about a community without at the same 
time talking about its beliefs, hopes and essence. To accuse 
African Religion of having syncretistic tendencies is to miss 
the mark. To describe it by using traditional Christian ter- 
minology such as transcendent, omnipotent, omniscient or 
even monotheistic is to dress it in foreign clothes. It is char- 
acteristic of African Religion to accommodate other beliefs 
which may enrich it. The important question is not whether 
one embraces one religion to the exclusion of another. What 
is important is whether one’s religious experience is norma- 
tive and decisive for human existence. 

Although many people in Africa would agree that reli- 
gion significantly contributes to the development of a coher- 
ent community, not everyone would agree that it promotes 
peace and harmony. Some people may view religion as hav- 
ing divisive factors that could ignite a conflict. In fact, Islam 
and Christianity introduced religion to Africa as a source of 
conflict and war. ATR was devoid of fanaticism, heresy, ri- 
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valry and divisions, the causes of conflicts and wars that have 
so often been waged in the name of God. Africans conceive 
of God as a powerful entity who does not require to be de- 
fended by the believers. Indeed, to seek to defend God re- 
duces him to a mere idol needing to be protected by human 
beings. The African God is powerful enough to be able to 
stand his ground without human support. We have seen 
many religious conflicts in Africa. Even adherents of the 
same religion have been in conflict, especially when there 
were doctrinal or ideological differences. The African tradi- 
tional religious heritage provides us with a neutral ground on 
which Christianity and Islam in Africa can harmonize rela- 
tionships and learn to speak to each other. For generations, 
the African religious heritage was the basis on which African 
spirituality was built. Because it denies the inherent dicho- 
tomy between the sacred and the secular, traditional religion 
continues to influence the lives of African Christians and 
Muslims alike. Since ATR is not afraid of syncretism, accord- 
ing to some estimates, about 80 percent of sub-Saharan Af- 
ricans are adherents of traditional religion, despite outwardly 
confessing to being Christians or Muslims. Africans cannot 
afford to live in a religious vacuum. When Africans become 
Christians or Muslims, they do not abandon or reject tradi- 
tional religion. No African can completely give up the deep 
dynamism of traditional religion. Adherents of traditional 
religion who are converted to Christianity or Islam still 
embrace the fundamentals of traditional religion because 
such principles are deeply embedded in their traditional val- 
ues. Religious tolerance is one of these values, and for an 
African it would be a mistake to exchange that quality of 
tolerance for a fanatical adherence to an exclusivist religion. 
The objective for an African who adheres to another religion 
should fundamentally be to harmonize these diversities 
which can constitute the basis for the unity of humankind. 
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PETEERE 


… African Religion and Culture 


ATR has been coexisting with other religions, notably Chris- 
tianity and Islam. It is true to say that traditional religious 
beliefs have persisted among Christianized and Islamized Af- 
ricans. For many, the change from traditional religion to 
Christianity or Islam was so sudden that they had hardly 
time to reflect on what this meant for their daily lives. Con- 
sequently, many African Christians and Muslims retain tra- 
ditional religious beliefs long after embracing their new- 
found faith.f There are innumerable examples that bear this 
out. The author recently sat on a pastoral committee which 
was discussing a charge of witchcraft directed at one of the 
local church leaders. Even though Christianity has existed in 
that area for over one hundred years, some members felt that 
witchcraft was still prevalent in the Christian community; 
hence the charge against the Christian leader. 

It has been found that in most African communities 
Christians turn to some aspect of the traditional religion at 
some point in their lives. Good examples are weddings and 
funerals. According to my experience, Christians often cel- 
ebrate two wedding ceremonies: the traditional rite is per- 
formed before or after the church ceremony. The latter looks 
like a mere appendage, which people may decide to do with- 
out. The traditional funeral rite is carried out before the 
Christian ceremony. In some instances, there have been con- 
flicts when Christian church leaders tried to discourage 
people from performing the traditional rites and these there- 
fore had to be done in secret. There need not be any conflicts 
where there is understanding of the interrelationship be- 
tween the two religions. 

The traditional African family institution which was 
seen as a socioreligious community of the living, the dead 
and those yet to be born was first to come into conflict with 
the “new” religions. Elders were greatly perturbed that their 
youngsters who were joining the new religions tended to be 
at loggerheads with the traditional religious norms. When- 
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ever some converts refused to participate in the traditional 
rites and rituals, it became clear that they were making a de- 
termined effort to depart from the accepted socioreligious 
norms. As a result, in some instances Christians compro- 
mised with the traditional religion and were threatened with 
excommunication from the church. 

Many traditionally cherished ideals of family life have 
come into conflict with Christian practices. At the center of 
this controversy are the various forms of traditional mar- 
riage, especially the question of dowry and polygamy. Even 
today, the church in Africa has not resolved the whole issue 
of polygamy and leviratic marriages within the Christian 
community. A related problem is that of childlessness which 
has beset the African church. African communities, who 
have valued large families as status symbols and signs of di- 
vine blessing, have never come to terms with the church’s 
stand on polygamy. It is high time that the African church 
resolves this matter in the spirit of African socialism and 
communalism. 

Today, most traditionalists do not practice any religion, 
because society is in disarray. Christianity and Islam have 
had a negative influence on the traditional structures on 
which ATR is based. Traditional religion, which served as a 
basis for the whole community, has been weakened. A reli- 
gion which requires a communal rather than an individual 
worship response cannot survive in a divided society. The 
threat posed by Christianity and Islam has made some adher- 
ents of traditional religion reflect on their beliefs. Many have 
joined one of the two religions, others have moved further 
away from traditional religion and have become agnostics or 
skeptics. Some of them even publicly announce their skep- 
ticism and indifference. What is needed is the revival of those 
traditional norms and communal beliefs which formerly 
kept the African community cohesive and vibrant. The 
church would be well inspired to adopt some of the tradi- 
tional rites and rituals which are so meaningful for worship 
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and celebrations. The church, to become whole, will have to 
appropriate the African concept of life as a celebration. 

It is interesting to observe that Islam has been fairly tol- 
erant of some elements of traditional religion. Islam permits 
ancestor veneration and the practice of divination performed 
in the name of Allah. A good example of this is the Somali 
cult of the clan ancestors, which has become a cult of Mus- 
lim clan saints.’ In the context of modern social and cultural 
change Islam played a unique role in that it has oriented Af- 
rican thought more towards certain universal concepts which 
were already present in the traditional religions. Such con- 
cepts include the idea of a supreme God and the notion of life 
hereafter. Far from being relinquished, many of the concepts 
encountered in tradition have found a new breeding ground 
in Islam and have been remolded along Islamic lines, whereas 
much of Islam was shaped along traditional lines. The result 
is a new system, open at both the transcendent and ritual 
levels. 

The African Independent Churches have endeavored to 
indigenize Christianity mainly at the level of the ritual. Al- 
though some of the beliefs have also been incorporated with- 
in the church’s teaching, it remains to be seen how Christian 
theology and doctrine will be developed. African Christian- 
ity has tended to take the cue from Western theology. A lot 
needs to be done to give form to an authentic African theol- 
ogy that will take as a point of departure African beliefs and 
practices. 


en i oc a oo 
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What we need in Africa is mutual appreciation of cultural 
values. Religions must take the risk of entering into the pro- 
cess of interfaith relationship recognizing the fact that we live 
in a multicultural world. It is our responsibility to expose 
ourselves to an open exchange of witness and experience, 
both with each other and with the forces of secularity. 
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Defending our long-established positions cannot save us. 
The time has come when each religion must engage in criti- 
cal self-appraisal to discover ways and means of how to serve 
the cause of truth. It is only through such openness that we 
can contribute our best to a new age where what humans 
have in common may develop steadily. 

Christians in Africa will have to realize first and fore- 
most that they, like people in other religions, are participat- 
ing in the struggle for a common future. They not only must 
coexist with other spiritual forces but they have to work 
alongside others to build the structures of a peaceful commu- 
nity. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 
IN AFRICA: CASE STUDIES 
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West Africa, Nigeria _ 


DORE EEEN 


David L. Windibizin 


Introduction 


In West Africa there are three major religions that have to be 
considered if we are going to outline the religious situation. 
The oldest of the three is African Traditional Religion 
(ATR). In spite of local differences, it is a complete entity. 
The emphasis is on the belief in a creator who has, it is 
thought, for various reasons withdrawn his immediate inter- 
est from his creation and is mostly acting through interme- 
diaries such as spirits. 

As early as the 8th century, Islam was spreading across 
the Sahara along the trade routes. For the first eleven centu- 
ries the pace of its expansion was slow, but during the 19th 
and the 20th centuries it began to gather speed. The early 
traders acted as missionaries; in the beginning, though, main- 
ly the ruling classes and the people living in cities were adopt- 
ing the Islamic faith. Ironically, it was to some considerable 
degree the result of Western colonialism which allowed Is- 
lam to expand faster during the past century. This was be- 
cause the colonial masters considered their religion to be an 
expression of higher social, religious and cultural values. 

About three hundred years ago, Roman Catholic 
monks and priests made the first attempts to bring Christian- 
ity to West Africa, but somehow they had no lasting influ- 
ence. The great periods of evangelization took place in the 
last century and in this century when missionary efforts were 
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considerable. The result was that in many areas the number 
of churches grew rapidly. 

However, we have to realize that Christianity has di- 
vided into several streams which run alongside each other. 
We cannot really speak about exchange because there are two 
independent groups. There are the so-called traditional or 
mainstream churches on the one hand, and on the other the 
African Independent Churches, built around a visionary or 
prophetic leader, and the churches which broke away from 
the mainstream churches because of disagreements about is- 
sues such as church discipline, drinking, and polygamy. 

Therefore the religious scene is like a garden full of flow- 
ers and weeds. It is difficult to analyze this situation as the 
facts are so complex and varied that they defy any such at- 
tempts. Nevertheless, we shall try to isolate a few trends. 


The Relationship with Traditional Religion 


There never really existed a problem in the relationship be- 
tween ATR and the two religions that came from outside 
Africa. Many people coming from a traditional background 
converted to Islam when, in search of work, they moved 
away from their village into the city. For instance, when the 
people from Guyuk, my home area, went to Jos on foot—a 
distance of about 500 kilometers—the only way they could 
get food was to eat with the Muslims in the villages on the 
way. The various ethnic or tribal groups did not have a ba- 
sis for offering fellowship to others, but this need for obtain- 
ing food was one of the reasons for accepting Islam; if you 
did not perform the sa/a' prayers, you acted as an arne, an in- 
fidel. The acceptance might be very superficial, but all the 
same, it was there. This did not mean, however, that the tra- 
ditional customs or ways of belief and thinking were relin- 
quished. 

Others became Muslims because this was a good way to 
pave their way to higher government or parastatal positions. 
This was especially so in the 1960s; even today, to some ex- 
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tent it is still a valid reason for some people to change reli- 
gion. 

There is a similar pattern for us Christian converts. Al- 
though we know that there are glimpses of light and truth in 
traditional religion, we now have come to the full light in 
Christ. Why should we fight or quarrel with our fathers? In 
most cases, we continue to live in good fellowship with 
them. Sometimes they object to us becoming Christians, for 
they are afraid that, if we do so, we become lazy and will no 
longer help the family with farming; but when they discover 
that we are still full of love and concern for them, there is no 
longer a problem in our relationship. 

Many Muslims and Christians have kept a considerable 
part of their traditional heritage. There is a kind of folk-Is- 
lam that makes use of traditional medicine, amulets and so 
on, which is totally foreign to orthodox Islam. Many Chris- 
tians are not really making a sharp separation between their 
traditional past and the practice of their Christian faith. 
When they fall ill, many still believe that mayu, witchcraft, 
is at work, and they wear amulets just to be on the safe side. 
They have one leg in the old tradition and one in the new 
faith, because they do not completely trust Christ’s author- 
ity over evil powers. 

In fact, reasons to leave traditional religion and to con- 
vert to Islam or to Christianity are manifold. They are not 
all based on religious conviction, but have much more to do 
with social aspects. For example, many feel that they will 
have a better life if they identify with the Muslim or the 
Christian community. In this way, a certain need to be 
known or to be recognized can be filled. For instance, chil- 
dren who register at schools will never admit that they are 
traditionalists, they will say that they are Christians or 
Muslims. 

However, it is interesting to see that some of the edu- 
cated people are going back to the traditional ways, suppos- 
edly because they feel that this is a way of maintaining their 
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Africanness as distinct from Western culture. But there seem 
to be two trends. One group consists of those who separate 
traditional customs from traditional rites. They are rejecting 
the religious and spiritual aspects of the old ways of living, 
but they wish to keep the customs, or the culture, as they 
say. They do not see any reason why this culture should be 
condemned. 

Another group is reviving the traditional rites; they do 
this in secret, though. But when one hears of mutilated bod- 
ies being found or of people having disappeared, this is often 
put down to these groups who are performing the traditional 
rites to gain protection or material wealth. It is not easy to 
tackle this phenomenon because none of these groups will 
come out into the open. Nevertheless, it is part of our plu- 
ralistic situation. 

Recently, a Christian chief died. Even though he had 
been an ordained pastor, there was no way the church could 
bury him, because all the circumstances surrounding his bur- 
ial were deeply rooted in traditional religion. Nevertheless, 
these traditions seem to break down, for not all of the young 
people who are taking part in ceremonies know what tradi- 
tion is. They are only imitating the outward manifestations 
of various customs; actually, the essence of traditional reli- 
gion is secrecy. Nobody must know what is going on except 
the traditional functionaries. Now that these traditional rites 
are performed so openly—and that is one way to undermine 
them—they will also at some point be abandoned. 


Relationships between Christians and Muslims 


The real challenge for today’s West African society is the 
relationship between Christians and Muslims. It is extremely 
difficult to speak about West Africa as a whole because from 
country to country there are great variations. My remarks 
will therefore apply to Nigeria and specifically to Northern 
Nigeria, because the situation in the south is very different 
from that in the north. In Southern Nigeria there is much 
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more tolerance and acceptance of people’s right to have their 
own religion and of the ways of practicing it. 

It is in Northern Nigeria that we face the greatest chal- 
lenges for solving the problems of our multireligious society. 

When I turn back to my early years, the situation then 
was quite different from today. Within one and the same 
family, relationships were simple and straightforward. Some 
chose one faith and some another, but the family relationship 
did not suffer. At Christmas, Christians would take food to 
their Muslim friends and neighbors, and when the time for 
the sala celebration came, Muslims would bring food to their 
Christian friends. Nobody even questioned whether the ani- 
mals eaten on these occasions had been slaughtered the right 
way. This question came up only in the 1960s, when various 
Islamic reform groups wanted to purify Islam from what 
they considered to be a pollution of their traditions. 

The riots which took place in Nigeria after 1980 all hap- 
pened in the northern part of the country. As far as I can 
remember, only one occurred in Ibadan; this was when Mus- 
lims erected a mosque close to a chapel and then decided that 
the cross (which had been there for four years!) was too close 
and tried to destroy it. 

One of the reasons for the constant clashes is that reli- 
gion is a strong weapon in the political struggle for power in 
Nigeria. The British had divided the country into three re- 
gions, of which the northern region was by far the most pop- 
ulous; hence, the northern Muslims have come to believe 
that they should have all the political power. Anything 
threatening their dominant role must be put out of the way. 
All these unprovoked and meaningless riots where lives are 
lost and property damaged have, unfortunately for the Mus- 
lims, contributed to unite the Christians. This makes it dif- 
ficult to imagine that any plan of Islamization might succeed. 

For example, in 1987, Sheik Abubakar Gumi stated in 
a provokingly controversial interview that he could not see 
any way how Muslims could live under a Christian leader. 
The consequence was that even stronger ties among the 
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Christians in Kaduna State developed and it was a Christian 
who was elected to chair the local government. 

Several issues are causing tensions. One is the adoption 
of the shari’a, and another the membership in the Organiza- 
tion of the Islamic Conference (OIC). For the Muslims, these 
two issues are very important for their self-understanding; 
the Christians are against, these issues paving the way for 
turning Nigeria into an Islamic state. 

When in 1986 it became known that the military gov- 
ernment had secretly made Nigeria a member of the OIC, 
the Christians protested loudly because they felt this was 
against the secular nature of the nation as laid down in the 
Constitution, namely that the State should be neutral in 
questions of religion. 

The shari’a law exists already in the whole of Northern 
Nigeria where it is applied in Muslims’ civil cases. Conflicts 
arise when Christians are forced to submit to Islamic courts, 
for instance in divorce cases, and the Muslims object to not 
having a national Islamic Court of Appeals. 

The demand for shari’a courts arises in more and more 
African countries. The BBC has reported some time ago that 
the Muslims in Ethiopia, who make up about 40 percent of 
the population, have demanded that the shari’a be instituted. 


Conclusion 


The challenge for both groups is that they have to realize that 
Nigeria is and will continue to be a multireligious nation. 
Riots are no solution, for Christians will continue to exist 
here. They are citizens who have the same rights as Muslims. 

The Christians have to learn that militancy is not the 
answer, because Muslims are here, and here to stay. There is 
no doubt that the Christians have saved Nigeria from total 
chaos; it is therefore important to continue educating the 
Christians, especially our young ones, and also the indepen- 
dent Pentecostals and those from the “mushroom” churches. 
We must teach them to show patience, concern and love for 
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our Muslim sisters and brothers. We all have to learn to ac- 
cept that we must live together in tolerance and peaceful co- 
existence. There is no other way forward. 

We have to find avenues to enable the two groups to 
talk together, to work together on common projects for the 
good of the whole nation, to study each other’s religion 
without prejudice and with a sincere intention of trying to 
overcome mutual suspicion and deliberate misunderstanding 
of the other party’s intentions. We have to get to the point 
where both sides accept that both parties have the same right 
to be in this country. In the present situation it may seem an 
extremely difficult task to reach this point, but that is the 
challenge ahead of us; we have to take it up trusting that God 
who created us all will also help us to accept one another as 
sisters and brothers in spite of all the differences we are strug- 
gling with. 

This is also the reason why we, in the Lutheran Church 
of Christ in Nigeria (LCCN), have been working on how to 
improve the relations between Christians and Muslims. Af- 
ter two local conferences for various church leaders, we in- 
vited both Christians and Muslims in November 1993 to the 
First International Conference on Christian-Muslim Mutual 
Relations.? Forty-four participants spent a week together and 
had very fruitful discussions on the issues that often cause 
problems in our daily lives. It was also unanimously agreed 
that we should work towards establishing a center to develop 
our fellowship even more. 


Notes 


1 The word in classical Arabic is salat; in a number of colloquial usages 
it is pronounced sala, It is the ritual prayer five times a day, at the 
mosque or anywhere else, or the Friday noon prayer conducted 
solemnly at the mosque. 


2 A Second International Conference, as a follow-up on what had been 
achieved, took place in September 1995. 
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Asfaba Mehari 


After thirty years of a bloody war struggling for indepen- 
dence from Ethiopia, Eritrea is now a newly independent 
country situated in the Horn of Africa. It became indepen- 
dent in May 1993. Its surface is 125,000 square kilometers, its 
Red Sea coast is 1000 kilometers long. Asmara, the capital, 
lies on a plateau 2325 meters above sea level. The population 
is about 3.5 million, and Asmara has about 400,000 inhabit- 
ants. At present there are equal numbers of Christians and 
Muslims in Eritrea. The majority of Muslims live in the low- 
land areas of the country, which are sparsely populated, and 
the majority of Christians live in the more densely populated 
highlands. 

Christianity came to Eritrea towards the middle of the 
4th century and spread to many parts of the country. Islam 
entered the country at the beginning of the 7th century and 
also spread all over the country. 

The adherents of these two faiths never waged war 
against each other to spread their faiths. They have always 
lived together in peace and good harmony. They fought to- 
gether to liberate their country. They fought in order to live 
peacefully together as they had done at all times. 

Some Muslims are saying that “Islam is not the name 
given to a personal or inner experience only, but it seeks to 
govern and direct the everyday life of individuals and of the 
entire human race.” The part of this sentence which says “go- 
vern ... the entire human race,” is far removed from the idea 
of Islam that Eritrean Muslims hold today. In Eritrea, Mus- 
lims and Christians are living together, as they have done for 
hundreds of years, as kinsmen/women, friends and neigh- 
bors. 

In some areas one even encounters Muslims bearing 
Christian names, such as John (Yohannes), Gheremariam 
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(the servant of Mary), or Habtemariam (the richness of 
Mary). This indicates that their fathers were Christians. 

I am stressing here the concepts of kinship, friendship 
and good neighborhood because of their significant role in 
our Christian-Muslim society. They are aspects of our daily 
life, and their role in a pluralistic society is therefore very 
important. 

The Eritrean people like living together; when they die 
they want to be buried together, in the same place as their 
next of kin. They are together when a family member is get- 
ting married, when a relative is dying. Now, as ever, being 
together is very important for Eritreans. In this way, Chris- 
tians and Muslims are living happily together, filled with 
mutual concern. 

At present, many Eritreans exchange thoughts and opin- 
ions when they meet in everyday life, for instance in indus- 
trial surroundings, factories, schools, while engaging in 
sports. These encounters give them the opportunity to share 
their religious ideas and to make each other aware of the reli- 
gious services and ceremonies taking place in their respective 
communities. 

Historically and spiritually both Islam and Christianity 
are rooted in Judaism. When we compare the Qur’an with 
the Old Testament, many passages will grasp our attention 
and deserve to be studied. 

In this paper, I would like to present two recent case 
studies about the relations between Muslims and Christians 
in Eritrea. The first is about a new Eritrean Orthodox church 
in a village by the name of Guakat in Akeleguzay province, 
about 50 kilometers north of Asmara. The construction of 
this church began in 1985 and was made possible through 
contributions from the village community. Some of the vil- 
lagers living in the capital or in other towns also gave finan- 
cial help. 

The villagers elected a few people to collect money and 
building materials. This committee consisted of four men, 
one of whom was a dedicated and very educated Muslim. He 
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had volunteered to support the people of his home village to 
build their church. He and his Muslim brothers living in the 
village all helped. They also, together with Christian friends, 
raised the necessary funds. On 25 February 1994, they asked 
the Evangelical Church of Eritrea (ECE) for support. The 
ECE gave them the amount necessary to finish the church. 
It is now called the Trinity Church of Guakat. 

How could such a thing happen? How was it possible 
that these people agreed to erect this church together, in spite 
of their different faiths? Here again, it is their concept of how 
to practice kinship, friendship and good neighborhood 
which made them cooperate in building this church. In the 
Old Testament, Abraham said to the oldest of his servants, 
the one who was in charge of all that he owned, “put your 
hand under my thigh and I will make you swear by the Lord 
the God of heaven and of earth that you will not take a wife 
for my son from the daughters of the Canaanites among 
whom I dwell, but will go to my country and my kindred, 
and take à wife for my son Isaac” (Gen. 24:2-4). 

In this village, both Christians and Muslims stood to- 
gether in order to build a new church, hoping that this would 
bring them closer still in love and peace. This church is not 
only a place of worship but à place of reconciliation. Mus- 
lims and Christians need forgiveness and reconciliation. 

Being involved daily in actions of forgiveness and rec- 
onciliation is support for the villagers’ everyday life. Work- 
ing together, they are achieving their goals. Such activities 
must be encouraged for the sake of love and peaceful coex- 
istence. 

There is another good example I would like to present 
here, one I read about in a local newspaper.' The story was 
about a Christian woman, Mrs Leul Embaye, aged 65, anda 
Muslim man, Mr Umar Mahmud, whose age, from the ac- 
companying photograph, could be guessed at about 70. Mrs 
Embaye had lost her three sons in the Eritrean struggle for 
liberation. Her husband, Mr Ghide Kahssay, had died in a car 
accident in Asmara shortly before. He had been on the way 
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to collect his pension money when he was hit by a truck 
carrying water. The driver was Mr Mahmud. Although Mr 
Mahmud had a very small income, he decided to pay about 
US$3,000 as blood money to Mr Kahssay’s family, on top of 
what the insurance company was paying. Mrs Embaye re- 
fused his offer. She said that friendship and love are worth 
more than money. And the newspaper published this saying: 
“Love is better than money.” And I wish to say this here: 
Such love, particularly among people of different faiths, is 
unique. Love among people who live in a pluralistic society 
is very needed! 

It is love and concern for one another which are at the 
root of what I related above. This love is based on kinship, 
good neighborhood and friendship. In fact, a new friendship 
was established between Mr Mahmud’s and Mrs Embaye’s 
families. Religion in a pluralistic society must play its God- 
given role by using the existing socio-cultural systems of kin- 
ship, friendship and good neighborhood so as to promote 
human dignity and human rights, and to encourage worship. 


Note 


1 New Eritrea (Tigrinya), No. 17, October 29, 1994 
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THE CHALLENGE OF RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 
IN A GLOBAL CONTEXT 


EMS sin CT SN oe ss 


Kajsa Ablstrand 


Europe and religious pluralism: How are these two concepts 
related to each other? Is pluralism a cherished value in the 
European discourse? Are the two concepts incompatible? 
My thesis is that Europe, as a Christian continent, has built 
its identity on a rejection of racial and religious pluralism. 
European history can be read as one of expelling “foreign 
bodies,” the black and the heathen. Europe must come to 
terms with the fact that, in a global context, the majority of 
the earth’s inhabitants are neither white nor Christian. For 
continental Europeans, as well as for those from islands and 
peninsulas, this will be one of the most difficult lessons to be 
learnt. 

It has repeatedly been said that Europe is not a mono- 
lithic entity, culturally, ethnically or religiously. Neverthe- 
less, it is possible to discern some common elements in Eu- 
ropean history which can be negatively formulated as hatred 
or fear of the black and the heathen (“heathen” here meaning 
all non-Christians, including Jews and Muslims). 

To make my point, let me take two events from Euro- 
pean history: What made the Germanic-speaking tribes north 
of the Alps identify with the Romance-speaking Mediterra- 
nean tribes? When were these diverse ethnic groups first re- 
garded as belonging to the same people—the Europeans? The 
first time we find the expression “Europeans” is in a mid-8th 
century chronicle which describes the Battle of Poitiers. The 
Arabian warlord Abd ar-rahman was then defeated in Gallia 
by Charles Martel, whose army was made up of people from 
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different Gallo-Roman and Germanic tribes. The only time 
these europenses were united was on the battlefield. The bat- 
tle over, they returned to their homes and their fellowship 
was dissolved. 

Europeans were called that when they protected their 
borders against religiously foreign bodies. At that time, “for- 
eigners” were met with distrust at best, but it was religion 
that was the more important distinguishing factor, not race. 

It was certainly arrogant to regard people as barbarians, 
who did not share the language and customs of the ruling 
elite. The descriptions of the peoples living outside or on the 
borders of what was seen as “the civilized world” given by 
those in the center bear witness to this. The North, the East 
and the South were thought to be populated by strange crea- 
tures who were not fully human, according to European 
standards, 

Before the rise of Islam, the Mediterranean Sea did not 
act as a divide between Europe, Africa and Asia, on the con- 
trary, it was a uniting element for the countries around it. 
Today still we speak of the Mediterranean culture as distinct 
from the cultures north, south and east of it. In Verona, in 
northern Italy, there is a cathedral dedicated to St Zeno, a 
5th-century bishop from Mauritania, who is always depicted 
as being black. The Church Fathers and the medieval theo- 
logians saw human beings as “man” in the abstract, particu- 
larities such as age, language, status or color were not impor- 
tant. It can be debated to what extent gender was seen as a 
significant category of the human being in the abstract. In 
some respects it was not seen as such, for example in the the- 
ology of baptism and in the notion of sanctity. Only human 
beings can be baptized, but both women and men can be 
baptized. Only human beings can become saints, but both 
women and men can become saints. If a being was defined as 
human, that being, irrespective of gender, age, color, lan- 
guage, mental and physical abilities, status or origin could be 
baptized and, at least potentially, reach sainthood. In Chris- 
tian Europe there were terrible forms of oppression and in- 
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justice—slavery, corporeal punishment, inequality, appalling 
conditions for the poor, etc.—but in spite of that, human 
beings were regarded, at least according to Christian doc- 
trine, as sharing in a common human nature which existed 
in the mind of God. In the medieval hierarchical world view, 
“man” was one and indivisible, created by God in his image 
and likeness, placed by God above animals and beneath the 
angels. As long as “human” was seen as a singular rather than 
as a plural, no fundamental differences between human be- 
ings could be perceived. The problem of pluralism did not 
exist until the idea of “man” as a universal being was shat- 
tered. 

William of Occam challenged the prevailing view that 
universals preceded particulars. He denied that universals 
had existence except as words and terms. There was no 
“man” in the abstract, only a multitude of human beings. But 
Occam was a Christian who trusted the revelation in the 
Scriptures where it is stated that human beings are created in 
God’s image and that through baptism there are neither Jews 
nor Greeks. Occam cannot be blamed for later exigences. 

In 1676, another William, William Petty, wrote The 
Scale of Creatures, where he claimed that Europeans differ 
from Africans not only by the color of their skin, but by the 
inner properties of their brains. He saw human beings not 
only as belonging to different tribes or nations, but to differ- 
ent biological species. When this work was published, it did 
not draw great attention. It was not until the end of the 18th 
century, when the European expansion was beginning to 
gather speed that the thought of a hierarchy of races gained 
official recognition. 

Thus begins the history of European racism, culminat- 
ing in the exclamation “exterminate all the brutes,” a quota- 
tion from the very European, Polish-born, French-speaking, 
English writer Joseph Conrad. As the Swedish author Sven 
Lindquist has shown, this statement was not an isolated proc- 
lamation by a fictitious person, but lay at the heart of mod- 
ern European history and civilization. Those who challenged 
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this view were often regarded as obscurantist and reaction- 
ary, deluded by effeminate Christian sentimentalism. Many 
Christians adopted the modern scientific discourse of racial 
superiority and racial inferiority. They could then defend 
colonialism not only as a way to spread the gospel and to 
convert heathens, but also on modern “scientific” grounds: 
it was right that those who belonged to a superior race 
should rule over those of an inferior race. In the 19th cen- 
tury, we find in many European societies the devastating 
combination of Christian arrogance towards other religions 
and the notion of white racial superiority. There were those 
who were racists without being Christians, and those who 
abhorred heathen religions without being racists, but when 
the two attitudes combined, as they did in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, the effect for non-European peoples was disas- 
trous. 

The fact that human skin can be differently pigmented 
and human societies and cultures can exist in many different 
forms led, together with the European inability to deal with 
pluralism, to conscious and well-planned attempts to anni- 
hilate all those who did not conform to the European stan- 
dard of what a human being should be. 

There were protests, even from Europeans, against the 
project to “exterminate all the brutes.” Many of the protest- 
ers were Christians, not a few were missionaries, who still 
believed that all human beings, no matter how strange they 
looked or behaved, were created in the image of God and had 
a right to hear the gospel and be baptized into Christ. But for 
European Christians it was just as difficult to deal with plu- 
ralism as for “enlightened” people. 

The Christian Europe of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance was also party to torturing and killing people. 
Not that the victims were thought to be racially inferior, no, 
they were thought to belong to an inferior or even demonic 
creed. When the “pagan” nations in Europe became Chris- 
tianized, there remained groups of people who refused to 
receive baptism as the sign of God’s acceptance of all human 
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beings, who did not wish to be “raised to the altars” through 
the grace of God as a sign of human perfection. And so peo- 
ple were tortured and killed, again and again. Christian Eu- 
rope could not accept religious pluralism, and showed this 
inability in its attempts to rid Europe of its Jews through 
violence, coercion and expulsion. 

The Muslims were held at bay east of the Bosporus (un- 
til the traumatic event of the siege of Constantinople in 
1453); the Jews were isolated by restrictions when they were 
not forced to choose between baptism and death or expul- 
sion; the European pagans were converted; Buddhists and 
Hindus were unknown; only those Christians who followed 
different calendars and liturgies were left and had to be 
fought in order to achieve the goal of a homogeneous Chris- 
tian Europe. 

As an exercise in religious pluralism, the European ex- 
ample can only be a deterring one. No religion has been as 
unwilling to tolerate religious pluralism as European Chris- 
tianity. The exceptions to the rule of a homogeneous Chris- 
tianity have been few and scattered. It looks as if Christian- 
ity can accept religious pluralism only when it is in minor- 
ity. And then religious pluralism is only second best, the 
ideal still being Christian hegemony. This was the view of 
the Reformers, and, until recently, of most of the mission- 
aries as well. 

But something has changed. We now do speak of reli- 
gious pluralism, even as Christians, even in Europe. It is not 
considered a threat, not yet an enrichment, but a challenge. 
Is it possible that Christians who have denounced the evils 
of racial hegemony, will also be able to denounce the evils 
of religious hegemony and celebrate the riches of religious 
pluralism? What will happen to the church, to Christ, to 
God, if Christians accept that there are many religions in the 
world, most of which are not likely to vanish in a foreseeable 
future? 

European Christianity is not threatened by the existence 
of other religions in Europe. Whatever Islam and Hinduism 
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may appear to be in other parts of the world, in Europe they 
are minority religions whose adherents often belong to the 
lowest strata of European societies, disadvantaged as they are 
by lack of language skills, foreign appearance, nationality. 
Today, when power and status belong to them, the question 
for the European churches is how they should act towards 
and reflect on other religions. 

The majority of non-Christians do not look like Euro- 
peans. The Muslims (with the exception of the Bosnians, the 
great majority of whom are non-practicing) have come to 
Europe from Asia and Africa. They are distrusted, if not out- 
right discriminated against, by the majority society which is 
both racist and suspicious of “foreign” religions. To compli- 
cate things further, the educated middle classes seldom admit 
that they have succumbed to racism or religious bigotry. 
These two elements have amalgamated into the socially ac- 
ceptable notion of “multiculturalism.” In the multiculturalist 
discourse ethnic or religious groups are seen as possessing 
certain rights which in modern Western legal systems have 
belonged only to individuals. When ethnic or religious 
groups are seen as monolithic entities, “given” certain rights 
and duties by majority white Christian society, the notion 
of “separate development” lurks in the background. The 
appointed leaders of the ethnic and religious groups are re- 
garded by majority society as representatives of every sin-gle 
member of the group, a situation which can be intolerable 
for those members of the group who oppose the leaders. As 
“Women Against Fundamentalism” in Britain have shown, 
it is women who are suffering most from the multi- 
culturalist policy. 

If religion is reduced to culture, and if culture is thought 
to be intrinsically bound to the country of origin and thus 
to the color of hair and skin, then it is not possible for reli- 
gious and ethnic groups to interact, and there is no hope for 
exchange and mutual enrichment. Multiculturalism is thus 
not a viable solution to racism and religious intolerance in 
Europe. Multiculturalism, as it has come to be understood, 
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is incompatible with religious pluralism, if pluralism means 
that religious traditions can enrich each other. 


Prasanna Kumari 


Introduction 


I appreciate the opportunity to share my Indian experience 
in the context of Asian religious pluralism with my friends 
in Africa as they examine religious pluralism in Africa and 
the challenges and responses to it. Asia having been the birth- 
place of all major world religions, i.e., Buddhism, Jainism, 
Hinduism, Confucianism, Taoism, Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam—and harboring almost all races of the world, with 
about three-fifths of the world’s population, has been a co- 
lossus of religious fervor over centuries, both before and after 
Christ. It is no easy task to analyze the historical and mod- 
ern implications for an erudite readership. However, let me 
attempt to do so. 


Pluralism in Asia 


The quest for religious truth is the foundation of Asian re- 
ligions, cultures and civilizations. Basically, in Asian societies 
the parameters of the quest for truth, which began in prehis- 
toric civilizations, still continue to dominate the religious 
and cultural values and lives of the people. Western libera- 
tion, industrial civilization, urbanization, modern technol- 
ogy, market economy, and political democratic values may 
have made deep inroads into the value system of the Asian, 
yet they have not been deep enough to swap the ancient sys- 
tem of life for the modern values of life. 

In ancient times, there existed in Asia wide interaction 
of religious values and even hectic missionary activity from 
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one country to another. At the same time, the spread of Bud- 
dhism in Asia disseminated its religious, cultural and social 
values. It looks as though the ancient religious and the mod- 
ern values were almost continually challenging each other. 
But modernism has not been able to eradicate the old values 
from the lives of the people. It is in this context that we 
should have a quick look at the Asian religions. 

Hinduism is not one religious system like Christianity 
or Islam. Hinduism is only a geographical term for a variety 
of religious thoughts and experiences in the region of the 
Indus valley, which has spread to India with time. The Indus 
Valley Civilization, one of the three oldest in the world (the 
others being the Mesopotamian and the Egyptian), had in 
prehistoric times, about BC 2500, a religious life and gods to 
worship—one of them, Siva, still continues to be part of the 
Hindu pantheon today. In that region of Asia which is India 
today many thinkers, saints and seekers of truth spread reli- 
gious values, customs and traditions that are still alive today. 

Buddhism. In ancient times, before Christ, abuse of 
power through religion gives evidence of religion being in- 
stitutionalized under the priests; this led to its corruption 
and ritualization. 

About BC 500, as a protest movement against Hindu 
religious corruption, Siddharta Gautama, known as Buddha, 
led a religious reformation movement; non-violence was its 
central characteristic. After a victorious battle, King Ashoka 
embraced Buddhism and repented of the killings and the 
bloodshed. Thereafter, he became a missionary king, spread- 
ing peace and the new religion in the whole of Asia. 

Subsequently, other forms of Buddhism emerged, as 
well as Confucianism, Taoism, Chinese Buddhism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam. 

Christianity and Islam being active missionary reli- 
gions, spread to several Asian countries. The conquering ar- 
mies of the ancient Spanish kingdom brought along the | 
Christian religion. Later, the British colonizers also contrib- 
uted to the spread of Christianity in Asia. European and 
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American missionaries, in pioneering missionary enterprises, 
established churches all over Asia. 

Islam spread to India and Southeast Asia, and has even 
become the state religion in Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan 
and Bangladesh. 

Thus, Judaism, Christianity and Islam could be seen as 
Asian religions—they were aggressively active in spreading 
their religion among the peoples of Asia, although Judaism 
has been aggressive merely to reassert its supremacy in its 
own region. 


The Challenges to the Asian Religions 
There have been some challenges common to all religions in Asia. 


Secularism 


Modernization brought about by contacts with the West has 
exposed the religions in Asia to new influences, especially 
secularism. Industrialization, urbanization, changed lifestyles 
(such as Western lifestyles), modern technology and the mar- 
ket economy are powerful forces which challenge all reli- 
gions in Asia. There is no doubt that secularism has made 
deep inroads into the religious values. 


Democracy 


The Western political system came to be introduced in al- 
most all societies of Asia, and the values that attached to this 
system, especially freedom, equality and socialism, captured 
the imagination of the people. Political parties spread this 
new message. Consequently the religious authority was chal- 
lenged by a new political authority—whatever the values of 
religions, they were in conflict with the political authority. 
Religious influence was confined to personal life, and sepa- 
ration of state and religion (like church and state in Europe) 
was also taking root. 
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The Chinese form of Communism held sway over Chi- 
na under Chairman Mao, but today we see a gradual open- 
ing of the Chinese society to market economy and ultimately 
to democracy, perhaps. 


Urbanization 


Urbanization is a powerful force which is ushering in a new, 
Western civilization that is in contrast to the ancient civili- 
zation based on religion. 


Market economy 


Hinduism is basically a religious, cultural, economic and 
political system. That is why it has survived for ages, all di- 
mensions of human life—temporal and spiritual—being tied 
together. Even today, it is hard to untie the knot. In this 
system the most powerful influence for change is the emer- 
gence of the market—in which anyone can participate with- 
out reference to religion and caste. This has brought about 
a wave of change in the religious values of the Hindus. 


The Influence of Modernism on Asian Religions 


The influence of modernism on Asian religions has not been 
deep. Religious and cultural values are deeply embedded in 
the life and lifestyles of the people. One classic example is 
Japan: 

Japan is one of the world’s richest countries. The USA 
comes only second after Japan. The Japanese have shown 
enormous skills and sensitivity to absorb modern technol- 
ogy—outdoing many of the world’s countries. They have 
been playing the global market most successfully and thus 
have amassed great wealth. But their own consumption of 
the goods they are so efficiently producing and skillfully 
selling has been low. 
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Some figures show their religious loyalties. A popula- 
tion of 100 million registers 120 million religious adherents. 
At least 20 million profess more than one religion—there is 
one 120 percent religious loyalty. 

It was only after the Second World War, under deliber- 
ate American influence, that the Japanese took to a bit of 
consumerism. They produced more and consumed less thus 
creating a huge marketable surplus; modern technology as 
well as the success of the market economy did not sweep 
away their ancient cultural and religious values and ways of 
life—as has happened unfortunately in Europe and America. 

The same is true for India. It is said of an Indian scien- 
tist, a member of a scientific team sent to Japan to observe 
a rare solar eclipse, that on the day of the eclipse he applied 
for leave to take a dip in the sea to wash away his sins! Sci- 
ence is only a profession. Religion is the ultimate way of life! 


Resurgence of Religious Fundamentalism 


You have all heard about the destruction by a frenzied mob 
of the 400-year old mosque Babri Masjid on 6 December 
1992—a carefully planned destruction and executed accord- 
ing to plan by the most sophisticated of educated Hindus! 

India today is grappling with this fundamentalism— 
which is the gateway to political power of rightist Hindus. 
The fundamentalist Hindus are getting rather close to politi- 
cal control of the country. 

Islamic fundamentalism has become a great political 
force strengthened by the oil wealth of Islamic countries; it 
spells but death and destruction among nations. 


Fundamentalism as a Threat 
to Social and Religious Harmony 


Communal peace and harmony are seriously threatening the 
peace of those societies where one religion seeks supremacy 
over the other. This is not new to Christianity. Christian 
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fundamentalism has had its day both through emperors and 
private missionary activities. 


Religion and Society 


Religion must serve the concerns of society, namely peace 
and well-being for the people. It must become a tool for pro- 
moting human progress and development. Religion can be- 
come a powerful instrument for social change. Not many 
religions have adopted this role. Even Christianity is still 
debating its role—is it salvation tomorrow or already today? 

The world was thrilled to see South Africa freed from 
the stranglehold of apartheid, a system based on Christian- 
ity; however, everyone knew that religion was used for rac- 
ist domination. And indeed, it is Christianity that the white 
minority used to impose an exploitative, racist system on the 
black majority. This was also the motivation for the blacks 
as well as for the rest of the world to get rid of the racist grip 
of apartheid. Thus, religion in Asia or Africa can destroy or 
build society. 

A society without the time-honored religious or spiri- 
tual values cannot last long. Therefore religious values are an 
essential foundation for a just society. These values must be 
properly defined and identified. For, if fundamentalism is a 
religious value, then society is divided and religion becomes 
a force of destruction. If religion promotes peace, justice and 
care of creation, then those of us who have gathered in the 
name of Christianity, have their role cut out to bring justice 
and harmony to Africa and Asia. 


How Does Christianity Respond to Pluralism 
of Religions? 


A Hindu in India will wonder how Christianity, which 
emerged 2000 years ago, can condemn all religions which 
existed before the advent of Christ! This is something to be 
quite seriously pondered in a spirit of truth and humility. 
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The so-called primal religions have values which by far sur- 
pass those of the sophisticated religions. The values of the so- 
called primal religions are not only theory but they are part 
and parcel of daily social life; this shows, for instance, in the 
quality of life, the collective social security, in the concern 
for one another, in the protection of and care for the envi- 
ronment, in sharing of resources, in the responsibility for 
extended families—the primal religion is par excellence a re- 
ligious, socio-economic security system! Thus, the claim that 
Christianity has spread civilization over the world is not 
kindly taken in the non-Christian world. 

In the circles of sophisticated non-Christian religions 
Christ is accepted, but not the whole package that comes 
with Christianity, such as baptism and the structures of 
church organization. To us Christians it is the universality 
of Christ that is most important, more so than Christ as Re- 
deemer. A reappraisal of 19th-century missiology is very nec- 
essary for us Christians so as to make our faith relevant to the 
context of today. 

Christianity has proclaimed the gospel for humankind— 
salvation both today and tomorrow. Christianity has taken 
this message to the ends of the earth—in a proper focus; lib- 
erty and equality have been accepted as birth rights of all 
human beings in the world. Of course, new forms of slavery 
emerge from time to time—political, economic and cultur- 
al—and we have always the more powerful and less power- 
ful—the strong and the weak. Therefore the gospel has to be 
proclaimed, but it is also necessary to strengthen truth wher- 
ever it is: in any religion. That would enable Christianity to 
shine even brighter. The search for truth in love is true reli- 
gion. As St Paul says, faith, hope and love are the corner- 
stones of our lives, and love is the greatest of them. Love— 
true love—will overcome our ignorance, arrogance and preju- 
dice and usher us into a heaven on earth. 
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INTERFAITH DIALOGUE AND THE WITNESS 
OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
MULTIFAITH CONTEXT OF AFRICA 
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Emmanuel O. Oyelade 


Interfaith Dialogue č 


I l intendi in this Pea to limit myself to Africa Baile of 
the Sahara, i.e., Black Africa. This is because it is in this re- 
gion that the adherents of the three religions—traditionalists, 
Muslims and Christians—live together and face common 
plights such as famine, diseases, poverty, war, political and 
economic struggles. In this region, people of various religious 
ideologies find themselves together by divine design. Accord- 
ing to Old-Testament writers, God continues the ordering of 
human experiences with the ultimate end that his will be 
fulfilled. Whatever the problems are, the communities must 
find solutions that will enhance their “belongingness” and 
their aspirations within God’s will. Haafkens illustrates our 
belonging together as human beings by describing sculptures 
called Ujamaa (community) that Tanzanian artists carve. 
“The sculpture, in the shape of a trunk of tree, consists of a 
great number of human beings holding each other. They are 
all different but form together this trunk.”! Africa south of 
the Sahara has been experiencing two types of interreligious 
dialogue, namely, informal and formal dialogue. 

(a) Informal dialogue has existed and continues to ex- 
ist within the extended family and the extended community. 
In the African traditional view, blood relationships cannot 
be broken by accepting external factors—such as a new reli- 
gion, a new sociopolitical status or material possessions. 
Akinjogbin observes that this type of belonging together was 
not imposed by force of arms, but because it is commonly 
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accepted that one is related by blood. In fact, no one who is 
not a blood relation can be a part of the community, and 
anyone related by blood cannot choose to opt out.” This 
unity in the traditional milieu is strengthened by the ances- 
tors’ spirit who unites their children into extended families 
and serves as the basis of ethnic and tribal solidarity.’ This 
spirit of belonging to a group, this group feeling, just as in 
Ibn Khaldun’s Assabiyya,‘ provides openness, mutual respect 
and cooperation, even in religious matters. This is especially 
true for the Yoruba of Western Nigeria. 

Many issues demanding cooperation, contribution and 
active participation are therefore informally resolved within 
the extended families. In the extended community, the king 
as the representative of the divinities invites all religious ad- 
herents to assist him in solving the problems confronting the 
community. Let me illustrate this by describing an incident 
that happened during the reign of King Oyekan of Lagos 
(1885-1900). At one time, there were heavy rainfalls and in 
the ensuing flood many children drowned, buildings col- 
lapsed and property was lost. The king invited the religious 
leaders to confer on how to make the flood abate. The tra- 
ditionalists offered various sacrifices, the Muslims and the 
Christians offered special prayers, and the rains stopped and 
the flood subsided.5 

During my lecture tour of theological institutions in 
Eastern Africa in 1991 (in Kenya, Malawi, Tanzania, and 
Uganda), I had confirmation that this informal dialogue is 
still a very active phenomenon. Presidents, kings and chiefs 
continue to discuss issues that are of common interest to 
their communities. Interfaith assistance is sought and coop- 
eration is given to resolve pressing problems. 

(b) Formal dialogue. In recent years, dialogue meetings 
have frequently been held in this region—sub-Saharan Africa. 
They were organized and sponsored, among other commit- 
ted groups, by the Project for Christian-Muslim Relations in 
Africa (PROCMURA), the World Council of Churches 
(WCC), and the Lutheran World Federation (LWF). These 
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conferences were well organized; Christians and Muslims 
were brought together to discuss matters of common inter- 
est. Let me cite some recent engagements for the purpose of 
recognition and appreciation. In 1986, the WCC organized 
a five-days colloquium in Porto Novo, Benin, during which 
some thirty West Africans met to discuss issues of concern 
to the church.‘ In September 1989, another consultation was 
held at the University of Malawi, Zomba, sponsored and 
organized by the LWF and the WCC, with the theme “En- 
counter of Religions in Africa.” The editors of the publica- 
tion that came out of it expressed their joy in these words: 


It was an ecumenical experience. For three institu- 
tions to collaborate was a salutary ecumenical experi- 
ence. To have persons of other faiths at it was a 
healthy ecumenical experience. We all were enriched, 
and new relationships were forged for which we are 
most grateful.’ 


Another impressive and rewarding colloquium was or- 
ganized in December 1989 in Tanzania. Twenty-three Afri- 
can Christians and Muslims from nine different countries 
gathered for one week at the Danish Volunteer Training 
Centre at Usa River. They all enthusiastically discussed three 
sub-themes: religion and education; religion and the state; 
religion and the family. This meeting was sponsored by the 
WCC’s Unit of Dialogue with People of Living Faiths.’ 

From December 4 - 8, 1989, the Council for World Reli- 
gions sponsored a multifaith conference with the theme “Rel- 
igion and Peace in Multifaith Nigeria,” at Obafemi 
Awolowo University, Ile-Ife, Nigeria. The conference 
brought together leading scholars, religious and community 
leaders, members of the press and students representing vari- 
ous religions. The discussions centered around five sub- 
themes: religion, politics and peace; religion, economic cri- 
sis and peace; religious values, social justice and peace; reli- 
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gion and the law. The papers presented were indeed very 
stimulating and they helped participants to respect each 
other and love started to take roots in the hearts of all.’ 

More recently, 2-6 November 1993, the Lutheran 
Church of Christ in Nigeria (LCCN) convened an interna- 
tional conference” at Miango, Jos, on Christian-Muslim mu- 
tual relations in Nigeria. The conference brought together 
participants, both Christian and Muslim, to discuss political 
issues. Several papers were presented, for instance, the rela- 
tion between religion and politics in Nigeria. The bases of 
national peace and unity were also identified, namely, toler- 
ance, love, and cooperation. Dialogue is the medium by 
which these objectives can be achieved. 

I have taken pains to show that interest in dialogue is 
increasing in Africa. African churches of the sub-Saharan 
region appreciate these positive gestures to increase religious 
understanding, tolerance and cooperation among all religious 
groups—especially between Muslims and Christians. Among 
some of the problems identified by the papers presented at 
these conferences are for example the religious antagonism 
that often generates conflicts and violence," religious com- 
petition which often results in religious intolerance and fa- 
naticism,” politicization of religion to secure political pow- 
er,” and religious fundamentalism which seeks to impose a 
religion on others through the medium of government." 

An in-depth study of the reports of these conferences 
shows that dialogue has been a very effective piece of machin- 
ery for promoting peace and development in Africa. During 
these conferences religious men and women enjoyed fellow- 
ship, worship and friendship. They did not see themselves in 
two military camps on the battlefield struggling to defeat the 
other. Misunderstandings and insecurity were removed. The 
participants, as ambassadors, returned to their religious com- 
munities with reports of goodwill. 
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But what is the nature of the witness of the church within 
this pluralistic context? For, in the view of the African 
churches in the region under consideration, to limit dialogue 
to sociopolitical activities can only be a lesser side of the 
church’s mission. The bigger aspiration is how to fulfill 
God’s will through the witness of the church. The churches 
also see their tasks in enabling people to get reconciled with 
God and their fellow human beings. Both these aspects re- 
quire the witness of the church. 

In the African church context, witnessing is not a pro- 
cess of confronting the community with a “do or die” choice. 
Rather, it is an advertisement of what God is doing in the 
midst of his people and what the church should be doing in 
honor of their Lord and Master, who, through humility, 
“humbled himself and became obedient to the point of 
death—even death on a cross.” The word “witness” is there- 
fore the central task of church mission. In this mission, the 
church, through the direction of the Holy Spirit and the 
teachings of the Scriptures, is also commissioned to advertise 
what God plans to do with his obedient and disobedient ser- 
vants. As Clinton Bennet rightly said, “Mission, I believe, 
is sharing God’s love, with individuals, with communities, 
with institutions, in short with the whole family of human- 
kind and beyond, taking on board the WCC’s call for Justice, 
Peace and the Integrity of Creation—to the whole created 
order, to the ‘cosmos’ for which the Christ of John 3:16 
died.” Bennet also included in his idea of mission the word 
“diakonia” or service which includes the many service activi- 
ties historically associated with Christian mission—in hospi- 
tals, schools, development and aid programs." It is, however, 
sad to note that some of these traditional services of witness 
through mission, though persistent in some countries, are 
presently regarded by some nationalists as “adversaries” of 
the African self-reliance effort; they see these activities as 
remnants of colonialism.” Muslim fundamentalists criticized 
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the “conversion obsession” of the promoters of these estab- 
lishments. In several countries, the result is the rise of anti- 
missionary movements forcing governments to “take over” 
these establishments and limit the admission of foreign mis- 
sionaries. 

This notwithstanding, the church is commissioned to 
witness—a task that must be done! But what is the nature and 
scope of this witness? I like to use the word “defense” as an 
advertisement or witness model, in respect of God’s acts in 
history and the church’s faith commitments. But this defense 
is an objective demonstration of the church’s involvements 
in the affairs of the society where it is established. The im- 
petus for this defense is however not “self-interest,” as the 
task of the lawyer is, it is “self-giving,” because of our love 
for the people and our gratitude for God’s outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit who sustains and enriches the church. 

It is important to remember that the “self-giving” activi- 
ties of Christian witness are rooted in the fact that the church 
itself is a witness of the divine intervention in human history. 
This intervention is demonstrated by the realities of the 
cross,” the Resurrection,” and the Christians’ faith commit- 
ment to the commands of their Lord.” In addition, the 
church is also a witness to the activities of the Holy Spirit 
who is moving all things to the end of God’s will at the “end- 
time.” This is based on the Christian world-view “that the 
kingdom of God has already come in Jesus’ life and is busy 
coming through the work of the Holy Spirit, and will come 
in its fullness at Christ’s second coming.”” 

Now we may turn our attention to the church’s task of 
witnessing by using the word “defense” as an advertising mo- 
del. The methodology is dialogue. The objective is the trans- 
formation of African societies into centers of God’s opera- 
tions. In this context, any “conversion” which takes place is 
not the result of the church’s task, rather it is a fulfillment 
of Christ’s promise to draw all people unto himself and the 
moving power of the Holy Spirit to bring the history of sal- 
vation to the glory of God.** From Acts 16:14, we learn that 
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only God can open the hearts of people to the gospel. Read- 
ing through several texts of the New Testament (e.g., 2 Pe- 
ter 3:13; Eph. 1:9-10; and 1 Cor. 15:28), one is convinced that 
the central task of the church is to work as partner with the 
Holy Spirit to fulfill God’s promises. 

The church as a witness is urgently called upon to de- 
fend the following: 


(1) Defense of the love of God for all humankind. 
It is the task of the church to place before the so- 
cieties the fact that God loves the human race de- 
spite the overwhelming manifestation of people’s 
hatred of their fellow beings. But God’s love is 
demonstrated not only through his providential 
care as understood by some religions but also 
through the unmerited gift of his son for the remis- 
sion of our sins and the attainment of eternal sal- 
vation.” In this task, conferences on the nature of 
mission and evangelism with a variety of sub- 
themes may be organized. The point of dialogue is 
to identify the implications that operating this de- 
fense may have for the various denominations. 
The ultimate goal is to reach some consensus on 
the various issues which the conference or consul- 
tation has identified. The proclamation strategies 
for the conclusions agreed upon are proposed at 
the consultation. Through these, the church then 
transmits the message of God’s love to the societ- 
ies in which they are established and beyond. 


(2) Defense of the sanctity of human life. 
In recent years, Africa has been going through pe- 
riods of severe crisis. Apart from the age-old rav- 
ages of poverty, hunger and disease, human lives 
have been destroyed by drives for political power 
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resulting in civil war,” by religious fundamental- 
ism giving rise to conflict and violence, or by the 
unsatisfied thirst for material possessions bringing 
forth secret societies, armed robbers and assassins 
at an alarming rate. 


The relevant question is: What is the nature of the 
church’s witness in this context? The answer is 
simple, the church cannot be indifferent to human 
suffering. The spiritual development of any soci- 
ety must be associated with the welfare of this 
society. There are two dimensions to the church’s 
task. Firstly, the church should discover how best 
to educate its members about the “biblical” views 
of “humankind in the image of God,” “humankind 
in God’s purpose” and humankind as part of the 
sanctity of all creation. Secondly, the church 
should provide welfare services in times of crisis. 
“The identification of genuine needs and design of 
solutions that fit into local cultural ecology”? and 
human experiences should be the task for dia- 
logue. In this regard, the church will not just be 
idealizing the sanctity of human life, it will ensure 
that sanctity is demonstrated through operation of 
relief programs, reconciliatory activities, rehabili- 
tation of displaced persons and reconstruction of 
the disintegrated communities. 


(3) Defense of the freedom of conscience. 
In all national constitutions in Black Africa, except 
in the Sudan, there is a provision to ensure reli- 
gious freedom for all citizens. Individuals are free 
to practice their religious faith in public; they are 
free to relinquish it and adopt another faith.” But 
this freedom is always threatened by religious ex- 
tremists and fanatics who use every means at their 
disposal to force others into believing what they 
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believe, or to make them pay heavily if they refuse 
to do so; this happens even in the Christian 
churches. Conferences and consultations should 
be convened to discuss the nature and scope of re- 
ligious freedom in the African pluralistic contexts. 
These consultations should produce a full descrip- 
tion of what religious freedom means in the daily 
life of the people, and also how the ideals of reli- 
gious freedom could be laid down in the constitu- 
tions of all nations.” It is the task of the church to 
become involved in the process for achieving this 
end. In addition, the church must be sufficiently 
courageous to condemn publicly religious injus- 
tice and all attempts to impose a religion on the 
nation. 


(4) Defense of the ideals of truth and justice. 
From the experiences of the world of his time, the 
author of the Book of Proverbs found that truth 
and justice are the two inseparable principles for 
ensuring peace, unity and prosperity in all nations. 
In this view, truth exalts a nation but falsehood is 
its woe. “When the righteous are in authority, the 
people rejoice, but when the wicked rule, the 
people groan.”* When this is placed within the 
context of interfaith experiences in Africa, is it 
really true that most African leaders are sincere in 
their quest for self-reliance, unity and develop- 
ment, the three sociopolitical catchwords in Af- 
rica? In most war-torn countries, observers have 
found hidden tensions aroused by self-interests, 
ethnic or tribal interests, and religious competi- 
tion. Religion is the basis of truth, but fraudulent 
intentions are at the root of sociopolitical and eco- 
nomic operations. 
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The effect of insincerity and dishonesty among Af- 
rican functionaries is injustice, which percolates 
from the top to the bottom. The extent of the 
atrocities committed in the name of religion or for 
power and money cannot easily be estimated. 
According to ob-servers, “the war in Sudan has 
been accompanied by the most horrific human 
rights violations centering on rape, looting, kid- 
napping, fortune and massacre.”*! Sim-ilar observa- 
tions have been made about all the countries in 
conflict, and situations have not substantially im- 
proved. | 


What then is the church’s witness or defense in this 
context? The church must always speak out in favor 
of justice or fair play. Injustice and falsehood should 
be denounced for the sake of love and reconciliation. 
To do this, dialogue conferences and consultations 
should regularly be convened, to which government 
officials, leaders in private sectors, religious leaders, 
both Christians and Muslims are to be invited. The 
problems of national integrity, of peaceful coexistence 
and joint development should be tackled. History has 
shown that the church “in witness” has been an unpar- 
alleled conscience of nations. This is how it has to be 
in Africa, even today. 


(5) The defense of the dignity of labor. 


From biblical evidence we know that work or la- 
bor is the “taproot” of human survival. The Bible 
shows that Jesus Christ prized work and enjoined 
his disciples to do the same.” The expansion of 
God's kingdom can fully materialize when Chris- 
tians work persistently in God’s vineyard. Right 
from the Fall, God was working hard towards the 
human being’s redemption and abundance in life. 
That task was continued and consummated by 
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Jesus Christ who placed this “continuum model” 
into the hands of his followers. It is in this context, 
at least from a Christian ethical point of view, that 
in the kingdom of God and in the kingdoms of this 
world, human beings’ self-realization can best be 
achieved through commitment to work. 


In fact, every African nation seeks self-realization, 
happiness and progress. Most Africans want to a- 
chieve these goals, though not through hard work. 
For instance, from many African people it is com- 
mon to hear such words as, “I worked in heaven 
before birth, I am here only to get my reward,” or 
“You do not work for government and sweat,” or 
“I am looking for minor jobs to earn my wealth, 
not hard jobs.” It is generally believed that work 
is the medicine for poverty. In most cases, when 
poverty is replaced by prosperity, the African of- 
ten abandons work for pleasure. So, at the root of 
many of our conflicts is the fact that those who 


control Africa’s destiny enjoy “the fruits of poor 
labor.” 


The church stands as a witness to the dignity of la- 
bour. The church should speak out against laziness 
and exploitation. Through dialogue the impor- 
tance of labor should be identified and communi- 
cated to the leaders of societies. Interfaith dialogue 
and national development, interfaith dialogue and 
human survival, or interfaith dialogue and the war 
against poverty and starvation, and many other 
themes that stress the dignity of labor should be 
discussed by the church. One may assert with little 
or no reservation that work is next to godliness 
because the Holy Spirit prefers to live in a sound 
body to work the miracle of reconciliation with 


God. 
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Concluding Remarks | 


Dialogue conferences become immensely useful when the 
outcome of the deliberations are well publicized to reach 
everyone, from the top to the grassroots in society, and do 
not remain in the libraries only. To achieve this, all available 
media should be employed to advertise the witness and de- 
fense of the church. 

At local level, the church should establish fora for the 
“in-community” interfaith dialogue. Departments for inter- 
faith dialogue should be established in every country, and in 
large countries such as Nigeria, in every State. 

The time has come for the church to increase its labor- 
promoting institutions which are to train the young people 
of the interfaith community; these will become the founda- 
tion for a new labor culture. Institutions such as trade 
schools, agricultural schools, administrative and engineering 
schools, are some of Africa’s greatest needs today. The 
church must remember that whatever is done in the name of 
Christ is witnessing. The sacrifice must be made and God 
must be glorified. 
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THE NEED FOR INTERFAITH DIALOGUE 


Joseph À. Ilori 


The aim of this paper is to examine the theological, social and 
economic bases for interfaith dialogue. It further seeks to 
examine the nature this dialogue must assume in the face of 
modern African thought and contemporary problems. This 
study gives us the opportunity to examine various defini- 
tions and various kinds of dialogue. In addition, this paper 
discusses the theological virtues and implications of inter- 
faith dialogue. 


„Necessity for Dialogue 


The number of ideologies, cultures and religions throughout 
the world is continually on the increase, and there seems 
little chance that this tendency will be reversed. 

One can no longer adopt an attitude of mere tolerance 
when faced with such multiplicity, as one could have done 
in the past when such civilizations, cultures and religions 
were closed-in systems, independent of one another. Coex- 
istence, or more exactly, merely living side by side—was 
sufficient then to establish peaceful relations between them. 
But such an attitude is becoming daily less feasible. 

Today we should rather talk of frankly accepting other 
systems as they are and of opening ourselves up to them 
under our true colors, in order to seek beyond our differ- 
ences the points on which we agree and which can lead us to 
a higher unity than that which binds us to the members of 
our own particular group. 
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Through the growth and expansion of all major reli- 
gious traditions, population movements, and improved me- 
thods of communication, religiously pluralistic societies have 
become a reality of modern life in almost all societies. No 
religious community can live in isolation, and it is in the 
interest of all to promote dialogue and good neighborly re- 
lations. 

The aim of dialogue is to establish communion between 
two partners. Here, such a communion is realized by friend- 
ly relations and peace with one another. Faced with a world 
torn by ethical, racial, political and ideological strife, we 
must react by establishing good relations with those with 
whom we come into contact. This is a spirit we have to cre- 
ate around us. With humankind menaced by all sorts of dan- 
gers, we can no longer think in terms of rich or poor, Mus- 
lims or Christians, believers or unbelievers, but of brothers 
and sisters who must help one another to preserve human 
dignity and to restore to individuals their rightful place in a 
society ever more marked by kinship. All of us are up against 
the same problems and dangers. This new situation draws us 
all more closely to one another, since we share a common 
belief in the same God, and we proclaim ourselves his ser- 
vants. 

Muslims affirm without any ambiguity and with great 
force their faith in the mystery of the one God. Their theol- 
ogy, their cult and their personal piety all insist on this great 
God, the impenetrable master, without equal, the one and 
only God. He is the complete being, whose existence and 
entire supremacy over all creation the believers will affirm 
all the more strongly as they recognize themselves totally 
dependent on him and entirely submissive to his will. This 
affirmation of the absolute transcendence of God, which the 
Muslim derives from his Oneness, is the very soul of Islam. 

Christians do not find such an expression of faith 
strange to them. They also recognize the absolute transcen- 
dence of God. On the practical level, there is no clash be- 
tween Christian and Muslim ways of thinking. First of all, 
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for the former the affirmations suppose and include most of 
what the other has to say. If Christians know God as the God 
of love, they also realize that he is infinitely great. If human 
beings can be called children of the Father who is in heaven, 
they are his servants fundamentally and foremost. If divine 
mercy is dispensed so generously, it is also a free gift granted 
by God’s unhampered will. At the same time, one can say 
that Muslims do not reject the idea of intimacy with God, 
found in Christianity. Their aspirations lead them to seek for 
something beyond the horizon of what can be known by 
reason alone. 

Thus there is no unbridgeable gap between Christians 
and Muslims in the way they put their religious tenets into 
practice. The Christian believes all that the Muslim says 
about God, and the Muslim instinctively tends towards the 
realities expressed by the Christian. 

These considerations should lead us, for the purpose of 
dialogue, to revise the way we express our spirituality. The 
whole Bible stands on one firm foundation: there is one God, 
no other. Apostasy in the Bible is to believe that there are 
other gods, that they are real, and to worship them. The Bi- 
ble therefore begins with creation, a biblical concept that is 
fundamental to the Christian relationship with people of 
other faiths. “In the beginning when God created the heav- 
ens and the earth” (Gen. 1:1). This belief that God is the cre- 
ator of everything and everybody is basic to the Bible. 

The basic assumption of the Bible, then, is that there is 
no other provider but God—the one God—who is the cre- 
ator of everyone. People may or may not have an adequate 
understanding of who this God is, and their worship may or 
may not do justice to their understanding of God. But ulti- 
mately they are all provided for by this one God. Therefore, 
from God’s side there can only be one family, the human 
family. 

Interfaith dialogue is a necessity and should be estab- 
lished at various levels. This necessity arises out of several 
factors, such as: 
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The specific historic roots which Christianity and 
Islam have in common. 


Belief in one God—the Almighty. 


All people have common parents and so are broth- 
ers and sisters. 


People are not only religious but also social. They 
live in society. To succeed, they must therefore 
obey societal laws. 


The increased mobility and mixing of populations 
which has made meetings of people of different re- 
ligions much more common, and has increased the 
responsibility of all religions to find ways of living 
together in the same society. 


The special present situation with regard to the 
political problems in the world. 


People of living faiths agree on many points. In those 


things where their stands are not clear, dialogue helps to clear 
ignorance, prejudice and doubts. Dialogue is an effective 
agent of peace, harmony, love and progress. Sincere dialogue 
enhances: 
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Humility: The participants accept one another as 
equals. 


Love: It is this that unites their aspirations, desires 
and efforts. 


Truth: They sincerely seek the truth, having aban- 
doned prejudices. 
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° Knowledge: New light is shed on ideas, subjects 
and methods. 


* — Social life: Exchange of ideas, joys, peace, gifts, 
mutual assistance will increase. 


__Kinds of Dialogue — č 
According to Chapman (1989), dialogue means a conversa- 
tion, but a conversation with an aim: to discover the truth. 
All dialogue involves an exchange, an interplay between 
speaking and suggesting on the one hand and listening and 
receiving on the other. Dialogue is, therefore, the opposite 
of monologue. It requires reciprocity and a certain quality. 
It is without prejudice to the participant’s personal convic- 
tion that his/her communion is more authentic or closer to 
the truth. 

Dialogue is not merely discourse. It is primarily a way 
of being together in charity which gradually changes and 
renews the atmosphere essential for a joint profession of 
faith. Dialogue is not a confrontation between people of dif- 
ferent religions which are concerned about their own posi- 
tions and their own structures. Dialogue is the contact that 
is established between people of different and even some- 
times opposed positions, who are attempting to overcome 
their mutual prejudices and broaden, as far as possible, their 
areas of mutual agreement, whether this takes place on the 
plane of simple human relations or that of a quest for the 
truth or of collaboration to attain ends of a practical nature. 

So, naturally, dialogue can take on many different forms 
according to the purpose for which we meet one another and 
according to our own personal characteristics and disposi- 
tions. The kinds of dialogue include the following classifica- 
tions: 
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The dialogue of life: This goes on in all situations of plu- 
rality. Christians, Muslims, Jews, Hindus, Buddhists, people 
of many different faiths in fact live and work together shar- 
ing a life in common. Even though these dialogues go unno- 
ticed and are not consciously religious, we should recognize 
their importance in the building-up of human relationships. 

A similar dialogue also takes place where people of dif- 
ferent traditions come together to struggle for justice, peace, 
human rights, etc., or to work on common issues that concern 
society as a whole. The solidarity that this builds across re- 
ligious frontiers is not often given sufficient credit, but it, 
too, is significant in dialogue. 

Organized dialogue: Organized dialogue is of three types. 
The most common occurs where representative groups of 
people come together to discuss a subject relevant to the 
communities concerned, such as the relationship of religion 
to the family, to education, to the State. In addition to clari- 
fying points of difference, such dialogues help to facilitate the 
building-up of trust and openness between religious groups. 

A second type of organized dialogue is the academic 
dialogue, where exponents of different religious faiths meet 
and discuss the theological and philosophical bases of their 
traditions. Here, genuine attempts are made to arrive at a 
common appreciation of the way in which each religious 
tradition has sought to explain and approach reality. These 
dialogues help in breaking down prejudices and misconcep- 
tions accumulated in the past. They enrich, enlarge, challenge 
and correct the way some religions understand and approach 
religious life in other traditions. 

A third kind of organized dialogue may be described as 
spiritual dialogue. Here, believers attempt to meet each 
other, as it were, in the “cave of the heart” (Guidelines for 
Dialogue between Muslims and Christians, 1969). They expose 
themselves to each other’s spiritual and worship life. Often 
such dialogues take the form of participating in the prayer or 
meditation practices of others. This type of dialogue remains 
controversial because most believers have not agreed on 
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whether it is possible to participate in the spiritual life of 
their neighbors without compromising their faith. 

It is in existing communities where families meet as 
neighbors and where children play together that spontaneous 
dialogue develops. Where people of different faiths and ide- 
ologies share common activities, intellectual interests, and 
spiritual quests, dialogue can be related to the whole of life 
and can become a style of living in relationship. 

Common activities and experiences are the most fruit- 
ful setting for dialogue on issues of faith, ideology and action. 
It is in search for a just community of humankind that peo- 
ple of different faiths will be able to help each other break 
out of cultural, educational, political and social isolation in 
order to realize a more participatory society. 

Dialogue at times includes extending and accepting in- 
vitations to visit each other as guests and observers in fam- 
ily and community rituals, ceremonies, and festivals. Such 
occasions provide excellent opportunities to enhance the 
mutual understanding of neighbors. 

Working together on common projects and in common 
activities or visiting in homes and at festivals will eventually 
raise the very difficult and important question of fuller shar- 
ing in common prayer, worship or meditation. This is one 
of the areas of dialogue which is most controversial and most 
in need of further exploration. 


Attitudes to Be Taken in Interfaith Dialogue _ 


One needs to insist on this point, namely, that dialogue can 
only take place with people who, like us, have their own her- 
itage and who are subject to the influence of their own past, 
who have their own ways of thought and their own personal 
temperaments. Dialogue cannot take place between systems 
of philosophy or between religions, but only between hu- 
man beings experiencing human and religious influences. 
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The principal element in all dialogue is precisely the relation- 
ship which is established between individuals: a relationship 
which varies from one person to another and is never iden- 
tical. It evolves as dialogue and is pursued, according to 
whether the two people concerned strengthen or weaken the 
temporary link which first brought them into contact with 
one another. The human being as it is today, and as it would 
like to be, is both the subject and the object of every form 
of dialogue. 

Attitude of sharing lives: So as to be completely present 
to others, one must first of all be willing to share their lives, 
to belong psychologically to their world, while remaining 
faithful to oneself and to one’s faith. 

According to their abilities, individuals must realize this 
integration into the world in which others live by acquiring 
a knowledge of their language and their culture, both past 
and present, and of the actual conditions in which they live 
along with their hopes for the future. No dialogue will be 
possible until this task has been undertaken. In what spirit, 
then, must it be approached? 

Attitude of friendship: Relations between Muslims and 
Christians have all too often been marred by opposition and 
conflict. The two communities have tended to go their sepa- 
rate ways. This is not a favorable climate for dialogue, and 
we must do what we can to change it. 

The one thing that really matters is that our heart 
should be full of welcoming feelings for the other person. To 
extend a warm welcome to others means also to accept them 
as they really are, with their historical background, their 
own feelings and their own patterns of thought. This can lead 
us very far, for it is not merely a question of adapting our- 
selves, but in some way or other of getting outside our own 
mentality, and entering into that of the other person while 
still remaining ourselves, 

It would be wrong to consider this interior attitude as 
mere sentimentality. Without it, the persons concerned will 
never really encounter one another in the search for truth 
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through dialogue. For, if it is true to say that all dialogue 
must lead to some sort of communion of mind and heart, 
however minimal, in order to be successful, then, to achieve 
this result, it is necessary for those taking part to accept one 
another, at least to some extent. Without a minimum of 
goodwill towards others, and sympathy with them there 
cannot be any real dialogue. 

We must accept people of other faiths as the sort of persons 
they choose to be: One of the first tasks that all believers will 
have to undertake will be to get to know their Christian or 
Muslim partners in dialogue, not only as they really are, but 
also as they would like to be. Our knowledge should not 
merely be like that of the sociologist, which can be expressed 
in a number of cut-and-dried statements, but rather like that 
of friends who look for, and seek to appreciate, what is best 
in those they love. 

This may entail for some of us a complete change of 
attitude. For dialogue makes us look on others in a new light. 
We must not consider them as enemies we have to over- 
throw, nor as disciples we have to teach or even to indoctri- 
nate, as candidates to be won over, nor as people to be inter- 
viewed and made to talk, but as companions with whom we 
want to share as friends and equals that which is the very best 
in our common existence. We must adopt the attitude of a 
servant. If we want to understand somebody, we must not 
try to take possession of him, but become his guest. 

To do this, we must get to know one another. This 
means acquiring a knowledge of the cultural background of 
the persons with whom we are speaking, knowing something 
of their social-cultural milieu and historical background, be- 
ing acquainted with their likes and dislikes. 

At present, our primary task is not to persuade the Mus- 
lims to enter into dialogue with us, for the simple reason that 
dialogue, like friendship, cannot be constrained nor pro- 
duced by mere exhortation. Our first task is to bring about 
a progressive change of mentality in our fellow Christians. 
This is what really matters, but it is an immense task and one 
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which is going to take a long time to achieve. A change of 
heart is very important for all who wish to encounter in their 
partners real persons and not their outdated image, inherited 
from the past or distorted by prejudice and calumny. 

We should be animated by a deep respect and a disinter- 
ested love for those who are taking part in this dialogue with 
us. This does not mean that we must agree with our partners 
all along the line. What it does exclude merely is expressing 
disapproval or indulging in polemics. Neither side need fear 
to state the points on which they disagree. On the contrary, 
the fact of pluralism requires us to show ourselves as we re- 
ally are. Both sides have a duty to try and understand the 
points on which they disagree just as much as the points on 
which they are in agreement; unfortunately, many people get 
no further than this. 

The ideas given in this paper have no other purpose than 
humbly to suggest where certain landmarks may be found on 
the road which brings Muslims, Christians and people of 
other faiths closer together. The aim of such dialogue is not 
to convert the other party, nor to make them doubt their 
own faith. It should quite simply stimulate those taking part 
not to remain inert in the positions they have adopted, but 
to help all concerned to find a way to become better people 
in themselves and to improve their relations with one an- 
other so as to make the world as a whole a better place to live 
in. 


All religions have something to teach us or to recall to us. 
They all invite us to reconsider the way in which we mani- 
fest our faith by words, concepts, feelings and acts. They 
reveal to us new ways of being which will lead us to discover 
insights which have so far been left in darkness or not suffi- 
ciently put into practice. 
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Thus, it is clear that interfaith dialogue is not aimed at 
taking advantage of anybody. It is a serious search for the 
whole truth. In dialogue, we have an opportunity to share 
with our brothers and sisters of other faiths the great truths 
of a religion in which we believe and in which we find spiri- 
tual enrichment. We also listen to them as they explain their 
faith and give us opportunity to ask questions. 

The whole exercise is meant to be mutually enriching; 
so there is no question of one party trying to gain an advan- 
tage over the other. The primary objective we must fix for 
ourselves in any dialogue is to remove barriers and to in- 
crease the amount of good in the world by a free exchange 
of ideas. 

To remove barriers of suspicion, misunderstanding or 
willful misinterpretation of the other party’s intention—this 
is what is demanded of all the participants in dialogue. It is 
evident that intellectual honesty such as faithfulness and fi- 
delity in explaining the truth as we know it and in a spirit of 
love, is what dialogue demands. Hence, mature people who 
know the teachings of their religion and can appreciate the 
views of the other party are those who can engage in dia- 
logue. Impetuous youths who have not yet intelligently 
grasped the chief points of their own faith are not yet in a po- 
sition to understand the other party’s views, so they should 
learn from their elders how to engage in dialogue. 

Dialogue is for the sake of people, to help recover their 
religious sense in the modern world vis-a-vis its anti-religious 
forces. To recover one’s religious meaning is, among other 
things, to detect in oneself sources of irreligion, precisely in 
one’s feelings of complacency and self-sufficiency about 
one’s religious beliefs. Dialogue can be effective, as perhaps 
nothing else can, in helping one recover from being lost, reli- 
giously speaking, to the sense of self-assurance or adequacy 
and completeness. 
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Interfaith dialogue brings home to us a new dimension 
of theologizing experience versus a felt sense of “incomplete- 
ness,” a sense of the need for the truly other, the “other” in 
the way of thinking and feeling that one cannot simply as- 
similate to one’s own, but which one confronts inescapably; 
in other words, encounter. It is the “other” which comes 
with the demand to be understood in terms of its incommu- 
nicable “otherness.” 

By virtue of its very adequacy and relevance, interfaith 
dialogue opens itself for looking beyond itself, and evokes in 
one a creative need for the other. 

Interfaith dialogue is not a mere encounter of commit- 
ments and beliefs held in deep sincerity and faith, and ac- 
knowledgment and even promotion of the right of freedom 
of pursuit. While it is not less than this, it is certainly more 
than a meeting of faiths. It is sharing. 

Dialogue can be recognized as a welcome way of obedi- 
ence to the commandment of the Decalogue: “You shall not 
bear false witness against your neighbor.” Dialogue helps us 
not to disfigure the image of our neighbors of different faiths 
and ideologies. In dialogue, believers actively respond to the 
command to “Love God and your neighbor as yourself.” As 
an expression of love engagement, dialogue testifies to the 
love experienced in Christ. It is a joyful affirmation of life 
against chaos and in participation with all who are allies of 
life in seeking the provisional goals of a better human com- 
munity. According to Chukwulozie (1986), dialogue in com- 
munity is not a secret weapon in the armory of an aggressive 
Christian or Muslim militancy. Rather it is a means of living 
our faith in the service of community with one’s neighbors. 

In dialogue, a believer seeks to speak the truth in a spirit 
of love, not naively to be “tossed to and fro and blown about 
by every wind of doctrine” (Eph. 4:14). In giving their wit- 
ness, the believers recognize that in most circumstances to- 
day the spirit of dialogue is necessary. For this reason, we do 
not see dialogue and witnessing as being in any contradiction 
to one another. Indeed, as Christians or Muslims enter dia- 
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logue with their commitment to God, time and again the 
relationship of dialogue gives opportunity for authentic 
witness. 

Dialogue is not only an activity of meetings and confer- 
ences, it is also a way of living out our Christian or Muslim 
faith in relationship and commitment to those neighbors 
with whom believers share town, cities, nations, and the 
earth as a whole. Dialogue is a style of living in relationship 
with neighbors. 


__ Conclusion 


Interfaith dialogue should be developed in discussion, study 
and action and a common concern for the responsibility of 
all persons of faith, in and towards today’s social and politi- 
cal problems. 

Because of the divisive role to which all religions and 
ideologies are so easily prone, they are each called to look 
upon themselves anew so as to contribute from their re- 
sources to the good of the community of humankind in its 
wholeness. Two methods of fostering understanding among 
people of different faiths especially commend themselves to 
us. The first of these entails witnessing in society to the high- 
est and best in our respective religions by the example of our 
personal manner of life, behavior, and worship. The second 
method involves us in engaging in a spirit of goodwill, in 
discourse with all interested persons about the teaching of 
our respective religions. 
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A CHRISTIAN THEOLOGICAL RESPONSE 
TO RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 


assassin ss tn seat oe neti eas eee ehh ee 


Charles Villa-Vicencio 


For me Jesus Christ is the revelation of God, but I am op- 
posed to proselytization. Our task as Christians is simply 
to live attractive lives that are transparent with the gos- 
pel. We take ourselves too seriously when we think that 
God is relying on our evangelical campaigns to make 
everyone Christians, in order for them to enter into com- 
munion with God. 


—Archbishop Desmond Tutu' 


“Iam the way, the truth and the life” (Jn. 14:6). These words, 
attributed by St John to Jesus, suggest both continuity and 
discontinuity between Christianity and other religions: 


Religions are not first and foremost institutionalized 
systems but Ways. Aren’t the Old and New Testa- 
ments full of talk about the Way of the Lord? Weren’t 
the first Christians called followers of the Way? 
Doesn’t the first Sura of the Koran talk about the 
straight Way? Doesn’t Hinduism know three Ways to 
salvation? Doesn’t Buddhism talk about the Eightfold 
Path? Here it seems to me, we have a good starting 
point for dialogue.’ 


God is the God of all people. His presence is known 
among all nations, all religions and all peoples of the earth 
(Hos. 1:10; 2:23; Rom. 9:26). He is proclaimed to all people 
through his good creation (Ps. 19:10). His covenant is with 
all the earth (Gen. 9:9-10). He has left no people without 
witnesses (Acts 14:16-17). People will be judged on the basis 
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of the lives that they live (Mt. 25:31f.), according to the light 
they have received (Rom. 2:12f.). In Jesus Christ God’s love 
and redemption are extended to all humankind (Jn. 3:16). 
Of course we can find texts witnessing to both the uni- 
versalism and the exclusivism of God’s love in the Bible. 
These texts can be (and often are) the object of exegesis to the 
point of ingenuity! The point of the above paragraph is sim- 
ply to affirm that the Scriptures include a strong universal- 
istic character. The question I seek to address in what follows 
is: How can we affirm the truth of our religious experience 
and the importance of our particular religious tradition (for 
us and our fellow believers) without denying the omnipres- 
ence of one God whose universal love extends to all human- 
kind? I offer two theological comments that reach to the 
heart of the Christian belief—the incarnation and mission. 


PAPE BN probate svete tr REP ESP EE es EP FERRÉ ET EP ENT EPERE 


Missionary activity in many parts of Africa has been largely 
influenced by Protestant piety. It has also been almost exclu- 
sively Western. This has given Christianity in large parts of 
Africa the kind of Christocentric character which suggests 
that Africans were without a knowledge of God and con- 
demned to hell before being offered salvation by Christian 
missionaries. The colonial dimension of the experience 
should escape no one’s attention. 

This belief in Christocentric exclusivism—perhaps bet- 
ter described as Christocentric reductionism—needs to be 
challenged by a less reductionistic Christology, as seen pri- 
marily in the Eastern Orthodox tradition. This tradition has 
long expressed a concern that Christocentric theology (of the 
kind identified here) separates Christ from the mystery of the 
Trinity. Metropolitan George Khodr argues that having “dis- 
placed [Christ] from the bosom of the Father,” 
Christocentrism tends to neglect further the continuing 
work of the Holy Spirit in revealing the hidden Christ.’ 
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The distinction between who God is and our under- 
standing of God—however piously motivated, is also a con- 
cern of evangelical Reformed theology.‘ This becomes clear 
in what is often referred to as the Extra Calvinisticum. For 
John Calvin, the eternal Son of God is known in the incar- 
nate Christ, without suggesting that he is totally present in 
the flesh. Unlike Luther, Calvin was not prepared to talk of 
“God being born in a manger” or “dying on the cross.” For 
him it is the incarnate Son of God who is so born and cru- 
cified. Calvin’s “Spirit Christology,” in turn, gives content 
to the Filioque provision in a manner that ensures that the 
Spirit is not subordinate to the incarnate Son. 

This concern not to reduce the mystery of God to hu- 
man understanding has persuaded Khodr to speak of Christ 
as being “everywhere hidden in the mystery of his self-efface- 
ment.” Put slightly differently, Christ is hidden in his self- 
revelation, The New Testament tells us that not everyone 
recognized the Christ within Jesus of Nazareth. We would 
do well to pray the New Testament prayer for eyes that see, 
ears that hear and hearts that understand. This will enable us 
to perceive Christ in such places and manifestations where 
we do not, given our entrenched presuppositions, expect to 
encounter him. 

Hermeneutically it is we who define Christ. We have no 
knowledge of Christ in and of himself. To reduce the divine 
mystery to an identifiable object (which we call the Christ) 
that can be possessed, owned, exploited and used to serve our 
own ideological ends is at best arrogant. At worst it is blas- 
phemy. 

We have spoken of the mystery of God’s revelation in 
Christ. The incarnation is at the same time a kenotic activity, 
within which the eternal Son is divested of all heavenly at- 
tributes in order to become human. It is within Christ’s “self- 
abasement”—as the one who is hungry, in prison, exploited 
and marginalized—that the incarnate God is found. Here 
Luther is, of course, correct. God was born in a manger. 
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In brief, the mystery of God and the self-emptying of 
that mystery constitute a dialectic within a biblical doctrine 
of the incarnation that triumphalistic notions of Christian 
mission tend to overlook. The Council of Chalcedon was 
compelled to conclude that although the union between the 
two natures of Christ was complete, the differences between 
divine and human nature remained. Jesus is the eternal Son 
of God. Jesus is also a 1st-century Palestinian Jew. In the 
words of Paul Knitter: To encounter the self-revelation of 
God in Christ is never to encounter a stranger.‘ 

Stanley Samartha asks, “How can we sing a foreign song 
in the Lord’s land?” Gabriel Setiloane captures a similar con- 
cern in his poem “I am an African”: 


For ages He eluded us, this Jesus of Bethlehem, Son of Man: 
Going first to Asia and to Europe, and the western sphere, 
Some say He tried to come to us, .... 


The White Man brought Him. 
He was pale, and not the Sunburnt Son of the Desert. 
As a child He came. 


A wee little babe wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
Ah, if only He had been like little Moses lying 

Sun-scorched on the banks of the River of God 

We would have recognized Him. 

He eludes us still this Jesus, Son of Man. 


His words. Ah, they taste so good 

As sweet and refreshing as the sap of the palm raised and 
nourished on African soil 

The Truths of His words are for all men, for all time. 


And yet for us it is when He is on the cross, 


This Jesus of Nazareth, with holed hands 


and open side, like a beast at a sacrifice: 
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When He is stripped naked like us, 

Browned and sweating water and blood in the heat of the sun, 
Yet silent, 

That we cannot resist Him.* 

Merely to inculturalize the gospel can, of course, be 
little more than a subtle form of conquest. It can be to em- 
ploy the symbols of another religion to proselytize and con- 
quer. Raimundo Panikkar suggests that Christianity has 
emerged as a dominant religion precisely because of its abil- 
ity and willingness to assimilate the symbols of other reli- 
gions and cultures.’ “The Church,” P. Chenchiah reminds us, 
“is syncretic—having patched up paganism with Christianity. 
It has forgotten it and gets cross if reminded.” Herein lies 
the strength of Christianity, but also a potential danger in its 
encounter with other religions. 

The encounter between religions and the relocation of 
religions within different cultures raises a host of questions: 
Not least is the question posed by Kenneth Cracknell of 
whether the name of Christ is translatable.!! The Helleniza- 
tion of the gospel of Jesus in the New Testament is but one 
case in point. The cosmology of the Colossian Christological 
image (Col. 1:15) is strongly influenced by Philo. The notion 
of the Logos as the intermediary between the One and the 
many—between God and humanity, is neo-Platonic. To 
what extent is it legitimate to re-image Christ into the culture 
of a particular people? The importance of this question for 
feminist theology, African theology and many other cultural 
theological initiatives is overwhelming. At what point does 
Christianity itself change in the re-imaging process? We do 
not have an “original” Christianity against which to measure 
the question. What, if any, are the non-translatable ingredi- 
ents of the Christian religion? The provocation could be 
endless. 

It is quite wrong for Christians to tell Muslims, Hindus 
or African traditional religionists that their religious symbols 
are in fact a manifestation of Christ. This is why we today 
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reject any talk of people of other faiths being called “anony- 
mous Christians” (Rahner). Given our groundedness in our 
own religious tradition, however, if we carefully look, listen 
and seek to understand we may well see what we perceive to 
be the presence of Christ beyond our own religion. This 
becomes the basis for interfaith dialogue. It is not an excuse 
to proselytize. So what then of mission? 


PEPE D PIPED EDEI DED LPO DEED BEEP NAABER ETS SEAE BE B BEABA E 


Mission has too often degenerated into mere proselytizing, 
driven by a variety of chauvinistic motives. It has become 
more than one beggar telling another where to find bread. 
Samartha at the same time reminds us that “mission” and 
“conversion” are legitimate religious terms.” Without mis- 
sion there would have been no Buddhism or Jainism, and 
Christianity would not have emerged out of Judaism. To ask 
a religious person not to share and indeed promote his or her 
understanding of the good news is to deny that person a basic 
freedom. Such freedom is, however, never a right to violate 
the sensitivities, rights or freedoms of another. 

Mission is necessarily grounded in the personal experi- 
ence of the person engaged in mission. It is to share with 
others the richness of the universal God in the particular. In 
so doing, it is important to know that there is no way of 
bypassing the particular in encountering the universal God. 
In Troeltschian categories, the absolute can only be experi- 
enced in relation to the particular." To seek to limit God to 
our particular is egocentric arrogance—a manifestation of 
what Hans Ucko calls the “only-child syndrome.”"* We are 
back to Christocentric reductionism. We border on a kind 
of Christomonism. 

The difficulties involved in interreligious dialogue—not 
least from a Christian evangelical perspective—cannot be 
lightly dismissed. There is, nevertheless, sufficient biblical 
evidence to suggest that mission and dialogue with other 
faiths must go hand in hand. Both constitute part of what is 
involved in the pilgrim nature of discipleship. The record of 
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the Hebrew Bible discloses a God who appears in the most 
unexpected places. Wolfhart Pannenberg suggests that while 
all religions are incomplete and unfulfilled, this is pre-emi- 
nently acknowledged by Christianity. In pointing to the 
coming reign of God, Jesus suggested that God’s reign would 
involve more than an affirmation of what had already taken 
place and what was already known. Jesus taught that the 
coming kingdom may well result in a rejection of much that 
the keepers of religious tradition held most dear. St Paul tells 
us: “What we see now is like a dim image in a mirror; then 
we shall see face to face” (1 Cor. 12:13). 

T.S. Eliot’s words remind us of the importance of the 
particular, in pursuit of ultimate truth: 


We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time.” 


In the process we can hope to learn also with Arch- 
bishop Tutu “not to take ourselves too seriously.” In our 
uncertainty, vulnerability and trust in God, whose ways are 
beyond our ways, we can do no other than share the grace 
that we have received—in less triumphalistic ways than ever 
before. 
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STEANE ENEE EE A TOR BB CA CU ONPP SRE ERPR ER PEIE EOE ELIE BEE IOID PEED TEED TOO I re 


From November 30 to December 5, 1994 about 30 partici- 
pants met at the UNESCO Building, Dakar, Senegal, to dis- 
cuss the theme: “Religious Pluralism in Africa: Challenge 
and Response.” The consultation was sponsored by the Luth- 
eran World Federation. Participants came from various parts 
of Africa. The African group had the pleasure of also wel- 
coming participants from Europe and Asia, i.e., those com- 
ing from Sweden, Switzerland and India. 

At the opening session the group’s hopes rose when the 
letter of LWF general secretary Dr Ishmael Noko was read 
in respect of the actions already taken to bring about posi- 
tive changes to the Liberian situation. The group heard with 
joy the letter written to UN secretary-general Mr Boutros 
Boutros Ghali, requesting him to use his good offices and all 
available resources at his disposal to bring about positive 
pressures that would quickly end the crisis in Liberia where 
thousands are reported dying daily. 

Against this background, Dr Hance Mwakabana, the 
secretary for Church and People of Other Faiths, Depart- 
ment for Theology and Studies, challenged the participants 
to enter into the conference ready to “reflect not only on the 
contextual perspective [of religious pluralism], but also on 
the significance of other faiths as part of a reality to live with 
and for which we must prepare ourselves.” 

At the conference, eight papers were presented on vari- 
ous sub-themes: 1) The Church and the Challenge of Reli- 
gious Pluralism: A Historical and Contemporary Perspec- 
tive, 2) The Challenge of Religious Pluralism in Africa: Case 
Studies. On this theme two presentations were made, repre- 
senting Eritrea and Nigeria. 3) The Challenge of Religious 
Pluralism in a Global Context: A Contribution from the 
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European Experience, and A Contribution from the Asian 
Experience. 4) Interfaith Dialogue and the Witness of the 
Church in the Multifaith Context of Africa. 5) The Need for 
Interfaith Dialogue 6) A Christian Theological Response to 
Religious Pluralism. 

The unforgettable aspects of these presentations include 
the fact that the presenters did a very comprehensive research 
based on practical experiences on the one hand, and on docu- 
ments on the other hand. Asa result, the papers were pre- 
sented with confidence and sincerity. The group responded 
by raising many useful questions which further enlightened 
us and encouraged us to approach the various challenges 
identified positively in our various countries. The summary 
report of the presentations follows: 


 Universality of Christ 

We celebrate our belief as Christians that there is one God 
who is the God of all people. God’s covenant is with his 
entire creation. This God has left no nation without wit- 
nesses to him. We recognize that all people, Christians and 
people of other faiths alike, shall be judged according to the 
light that they have received and on the basis of the moral 
practices that characterize their lives. 

Christ is the Lord of all creation, his love extends to all 
humankind, and his redemption is for the entire world. The 
work of the Holy Spirit makes the revelation of God in 
Christ known throughout the entire universe. We pray for 
eyes that may see, ears that may hear and hearts that may 
understand, so that we may discern the presence of God 
made known to us in Jesus Christ in all places and in all 
people. 

We acknowledge that our own human frailty, religious 
exclusivism and human desire to control have made us be- 
lieve that Christ’s work is limited to and can be controlled 
by the institutional church. As Christ has called us to go into 
all the world, this same Christ is to be found beyond our- 
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selves, our church, our religion and our culture. In him there 
is no Jew nor Greek, no male nor female, neither slave nor 
master—we are all one in Christ. 

It is in this spirit that we engage in our missionary task 
to make known and to discover the greatness of God’s self- 
revelation among all people. We claim not to comprehend 
fully the majesty and mystery of God, while celebrating our 
sincere belief that in Christ we have heard the good news of 
salvation and the call to reconciliation with our neighbors. 
We await the full disclosure of God’s presence in the fullness 
of time when all people shall be united in his presence. 

We at the same time recognize that there are certain bib- 
lical norms by which we are called to live. There are sacra- 
ments that sustain us and a Christian liturgy that gives us our 
identity as a people of God. It is in baptism that we are in- 
corporated into the body of Christ. In the Eucharist we are 
forgiven and renewed. In fellowship with other Christians 
we are enriched. 

We recognize the need to understand these practices in 
the gift of the universality of God’s love made known in 
Christ. We pledge ourselves to be in dialogue with all people 
and all religions as we seek to deepen our knowledge of our 
own traditions and those of others. 


_... The Church ž 


a SEE TEEPE PLETED EP III E ES 


The Church of Christ worldwide has been called by Christ 
to be the light and salt of the world by teaching and putting 
into practice his teachings. 

The witness of the church is mainly based on following 
Christ in the midst of different socioeconomic systems and 
religious pluralism. In this situation, Christians should see 
themselves not only in relationship to the church but mainly 
in relationship to Christ’s kingdom. 

The Church of Christ is therefore called to encourage 
ecumenical relationship with other religions and denomina- 
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tions. This attitude will help to remove suspicion among our 
peoples and instead develop a firm mutual understanding and 
unconditional relationship based on the love of God. 

By following Christ who accepted to be rejected in his 
community, the church should change its attitude towards 
the people of other faiths. The Church of Christ has to ac- 
cept amicably the existence of other religions and recognize 
the good values in them. In this case the church should be 
open to people of other faiths. We pledge to educate our 
members on the need for witnessing to the people of other 
religions and encourage them to learn more about other re- 
ligions, thus promoting dialogue. 

We realize that we are looked upon by others as the 
servants of God. It is imperative, therefore, that as the 
Church of Christ we should discourage the power struggle 
and divisions within our systems. In this way we shall be 
prepared to engage in interfaith dialogue. 


__Interfaith Dialogue _ 


SPP POPPE ETD PEEP ENE AEEA AAAA DE LL ES Le) 


Interfaith dialogue derives its significance from the mutual 
awareness of the people of various faiths and ideologies to the 
challenges and demands of living together in environments 
they share. These challenges affect our faith, our survival and 
our development; hence it must be impressed upon our 
minds to work together through sharing our religious expe- 
riences and material benefits, leading to cooperation for the 
purpose of reshaping human conditions according to God’s 
purposes. In response to the awareness, challenges and de- 
mands of living together, the church presents a witness of 
love, tolerance and commitment to goodwill towards hu- 
mankind. In this context, it can safely be said that for us dia- 
logue and witness are soul mates, and not antagonists. At the 
same time, therefore, it must be emphasized that dialogue is 
not a conversion movement, a task solely controlled by the 
Holy Spirit, but it is an approach—in a spirit of humility, 
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openness and sensitivity—towards a better understanding 
between people of different faiths as they relate to each other 
on the various levels of human relationships, both as indi- 
viduals and as communities of faith. 

Through interfaith dialogue we pledge to do the follow- 


ing: 


3) 


Accept people of other faiths as God’s people who 
are created in his image and likeness. 


Treat adherents of other religions with respect, hon- 
esty and frankness. 


Create a favorable environment where adherents of 
different faiths can reflect on the importance of re- 
ligious pluralism in Africa, the challenges and oppor- 
tunities it has for the people of this continent. 


In a more practical area, engage in common commu- 
nity services that are participatory and which give 
scope to our common witness and heritage. 


Theological Education and Interfaith Dialogue 


Theological education gives an opportunity to theo- 
logical students to have a reflection of Christian 
faith, as it is decisive for human existence. 


Seminaries and theological institutions, therefore, 
have a rare opportunity of engaging in interfaith dia- 
logue in recognition of the importance of religious 
pluralism on the African continent. 
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* We pledge to bring this awareness to theological stu- 
dents in an objective way by encouraging our insti- 
tutions to invite scholars of other faiths as guest 
speakers in seminars and workshops. We should also 
endeavor to introduce, as part of our theological cur- 
riculum, courses such as comparative religion, ATR 
and Islamic studies. 


* We shall encourage students to visit worship places 
of people of other faiths and to attend their religious 
celebrations. In this way they will be able to ap- 
proach other religious traditions with respect, open- 
ness and sensitivity. 


Sociopolitical Demands for Interfaith Dialogue 


We were made more and more conscious of the fact that we 
live in a diverse and plural world which is placing social and 
political demands upon the church. Demands which impinge 
upon interfaith dialogue include endemic poverty in many 
of the African communities, unemployment, corruption, 
election rigging, human rights violations and injustices. 

We pledge ourselves to join people of goodwill within 
other faiths and together to find solutions to these and other 
problems that affect our societies. We shall make ourselves 
available for interfaith meetings, forums, workshops and 
consultations that would strive to overcome these and other 
obstacles to building viable communities. 


_... Our Faith and Other Faiths/Cultures 


We have seen that Christians have come to understand Chris- 
tianity as the only good religion; this has not made for peace- 
ful coexistence with people of other faiths (people of other 
religions). 
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In a religious marketplace, which our world is, we 
Christians must seek always to show appreciation of and 
respect for other people’s cultural and religious values. We 
observe with shame that our attitude of neglect, outright 
rejection, and condemnation of other people’s values makes 
them hate us, and our witnessing becomes ineffective. Power 
struggles and in-fighting among and in Christian denomina- 
tions are obstacles to our witnessing to people of other faiths 
and cultures. Our Lord Jesus has directed that we let our 
light shine before other people so that they may see and glo- 
rify our Father. 

Question for further study: In order to contextualize 
its witness, how deep should Christianity go into a given cul- 
ture? 


…… Conclusion 


PEEP EE IEP PEP EEE EDEL DDE DEEPOEE IS SES SE ELISE SREP EDIE IDE —— 


The participants sincerely express their gratitude to the Luth- 
eran World Federation for this consultation and wish that 
concerns for African situations as part of the church’s global 
responsibility would be on the increase as the human race 
moves toward the end of the 20th century and beyond. 
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Dr Ishmael Noko 

General Secretary 
Lutheran World Federation 
150, rte de Ferney 

CH - 1211 Geneva 2 
Switzerland 


Dakar, 4 December 1994 


Dear Mr General Secretary, 


We, the members gathered here from 25 churches from 14 coun- 
tries, greet you and congratulate you on your appointment as the 
first general secretary of the LWF representing the Third World 
in a global Lutheran family. We are proud of you for your lead- 
ership and contributions to the Lutheran and ecumenical com- 
munions. We commit to pray for you and to stand by you so 
that your hands may be strengthened by God to do the right 
things at the right time. May the Lord empower you with God’s 
wisdom to discern God’s kingdom on earth. May God richly 
bless you and your family as you commit yourself to serve God 
and God’s people. 


We thank you for the steps you have taken regarding the civil 
war in Liberia. We appreciate the way you have addressed the 
UN General Secretary calling for involvement in Liberia to 
work for peace. The letter clearly expresses our pain and agony 
regarding the painful situation in Liberia; calling for attention 
and action of the UN to prevent further pain and bloodshed. 


We further urge you, Mr General Secretary, to kindly address 
a letter to the National Council of Churches in the United States 
urging the churches in the US to pressurize their government 
not to cause further pain. Similar letters could also be addressed 
to other national councils in other countries to pressurize the US 
government to work for peace. Please find the enclosed “state- 
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ment of solidarity” which we request you to kindly communi- 
cate to churches—Lutheran and ecumenical—calling for solidar- 
ity and prayers. 


Thanking you in anticipation for your continued support in our 
joint efforts for restoring peace, reconciliation and harmony, 
with kind regards, 


Yours in the service of Christ, 


Kajsa AHLSTRAND, Sweden 
Joseph BELPORO, Cameroon 

Joel BOBO, Central African Republic 
Siroma HOUMA DADI, Cameroon 
Ronald DIGGS, Liberia 

Ndeb DIOUF, Senegal 

Daba FOKALBO, Cameroon 
Joseph A. ILORI, Nigeria 

Parmata ISHAYA, Nigeria 
Zachariah W. KAHUTHU, Kenya 
John KENAN, Nigeria 

Gabriel KIMIREI, Tanzania 
Prasanna KUMARI, India 

Alick MSUKU, Malawi 

Asfaha MEHARI, Eritrea 

Daniel NDEMUWEDA, Namibia 
Zablon NTHAMBURI, Kenya 
Berhanu OFGAA, Ethiopia 
Emmanuel O. OYELADE, Nigeria 
Blandina SAWAYAEL, Tanzania 
Samuel J. UDOFIA, Nigeria 
Charles VILLA-VICENCIO, South Africa 
David L. WINDIBIZIRI, Nigeria 


Enclosure 
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STATEMENT ON LIBERIA 


SRR nce ete TS D ne nl e D tet tea Skt 


We participants from 25 churches from 14 countries gathered in 
Dakar, Senegal, from 30 November to 5 December 1994, are 
deeply alarmed to learn from Bishop Diggs in person, regarding 
the painful political situation of Liberia. The civil war has 
claimed and continues to claim many innocent and precious 
lives, resulting in inhuman conditions for people who had to 
face the death of their loved-ones, experiencing pain and separa- 
tion. The number of refugees and displaced persons can be 
counted in hundreds of thousands in and outside Liberia. It was 
further distressing to learn that this prolonged civil war not only 
is affecting the present generation but is also creating future ar- 
mies by the use of young boys and girls either as volunteers or 
as forced fighters in the civil war from the age of seven years. 
This is our growing, grave concern—the violations of the rights 
of the children. 

If this situation is allowed to continue, the wounds will be- 
come much deeper resulting in extended hatred and lustful re- 
venge, leaving no room whatsoever for healing and reconcilia- 
tion. 

We believe that the hope for peace and reconciliation in 
this situation is in strengthening the local initiatives which are 
already at work. It is indeed commendable that the Interfaith 
Mediation Committee (of the Liberian Council of Churches and 
the National Muslim Council of Liberia), which is already at 
work in spite of great risk to the lives of its members, needs our 
solidarity and support. As a global “community of faiths” com- 
mitted to justice, peace and harmony, it is imperative to be in- 
volved without further delay, in the efforts towards peace and 
reconciliation. Therefore we call on the global community of 
faith to join together as a pressure group and assist in concrete 
ways, such as: 


1) To call for special prayers—personal and communal— 


that God may intervene in this painful situation and 
restore peace, reconciliation and harmony. 
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2) To standin solidarity with the local initiatives, particu- 


4) 


5) 


6) 


larly that of the Interfaith Mediation Committee, by 
writing letters to the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) and the leaders of the political and warring 
groups of Liberia, appealing for immediate cease-fire 
and to sit for a round-table discussion to resolve their 
problems. 


That the UN, the US and the other governments be 
persuaded to pressurize the political parties and warring 
factions in Liberia to lay down their arms and to seek 
peace. 


That global communities be urged to send messages of 
encouragement and solidarity to the Interfaith Media- 
tion Committee and other local groups working to- 
wards peace. 


That the Economic Community of West African States 


- be commended for their efforts in trying to bring 
peace to Liberia and to stop the carnage; 


- that they be encouraged to continue the efforts for 


peace. 


Realizing that their efforts cannot be sustained without 
substantial financial resources, we urge the WCC, the 
LWF and other global organizations to commit them- 
selves to support financially the Interfaith Mediation 
Committee to enable them to continue their efforts for 
peace, reconciliation and harmony. 


5 December 1994 
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